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He who hesitates is lost 


Marry Now, 


Young Man! 


F. S. MITCHELL 


ANY young couples are minded 
M to marry, but hesitating. Hesi- 
tating at what? 

Hesitating at an intimidatory array of 
obstacles. With telegraphic economy 
of words, a daily newspaper stated 
the position: “Boss says ‘no rise’; 
Corporation says ‘no houses’; land- 
lady says ‘no babies’; grocer says 
‘no tick’”. Funny, but only on the 
surface. 

Undoubtedly, the dice are loaded 
against those wishful to marry—so 
much so that, according to the safety- 
first mentality of the day, most men 
would be mad to marry. 

The crucial difficulty is that of 
finance. No money to get married! 
Next year! And after that another 
and another year. Many next years! 
The years of youth are let slip away 
while waiting for that stage of suffi- 


cient money—for that tide which 
never rises high enough to let the 
ship away. But the ship is meant to 
sail—that is, marriage is meant for 
most men. The moral is plain—the 
ship must be lightened: the standards 
of marriage must be mended. 

What is “enough money”? A girl 
defined it for me recently. (Let me 
explain that I was not proposing to 
her.) She put it at £500 per annum! 
But that is ruling out the institution 
of marriage altogether. Therefore, we 
must set the figure lower—much 
lower. 


How much lower? Let us proceed 

to the opposite extreme. What 
about the weckly sum which your 
country has fixed as its maintenance 
allowance for the unemployed man 
with a wife? You laugh; you do not 
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take me seriously. But people are 
getting married on it. Do not take 
me as urging that it ought to be 
done; but actually it is being done. 
Suppose we concede that it is in- 
adequate to marry on. Then how 
much higher are we to go on, while 
still keeping far below that absurd 
£500? 

Someone will object: “ It is impos- 
sible to fix an arbitrary figure. Every 
person’s level will be different. Many 
circumstances have to be taken into 
account, including that of social 
position.” 

How smooth and round is this 
objection. It looks so reasonable and 
it is so wrong. It is justified to the 
extent that I suppose one cannot 
think in terms of a definite marrying 
figure. And no doubt the individual 
circumstances, including social stand- 
ing, have some bearing. 

But so far as I can diagnose the 
full import of this objection, it is that 
every young pair is entitled to start 
off on the level at which they would 
like to be, or where their parents left 
off. 

That rule would sabotage marriage. 
So I give you a better one: “ Marry 
on less than what you think to be 
necessary.” This is almost the oppo- 
site of the other. But analyse it and 
you will find that it is psychologically 
sound and in line with reality. 


© standards are right which would 

have the effect of making marriage 
a privileged preserve or of narrowing 
it down to a smaller category than 
the general run of mankind. For mar- 
riage is divinely intended to be the 
ordinary human relation. Is _ not, 
therefore, the man who is getting 
common wages and yet refrains from 





people ever think of getting 

married for God? Is there 
any reality in the phrase “ voca- 
tion of marriage” so frequently 
heard? Or is that expression no 
more than lip-service? I fear so. 
For examine and you will find 
that quite a different set of ideas 
from true vocational ideals 
governs the general approach to 
marriage. 

I am not suggesting that 
people do not try to lead holy 
lives in matrimony. Of course 
they do. But so do the butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick-maker 
—and the civil servant. But that 
does not by itself constitute those 
trades vocations except in the 
conventional sense of the word. 

Marriage is different. It is a 
true vocation in every sense of 
the word because it is a sacra- 
mental state—like priesthood 
itself. Therefore, marriage is an 
immense thing, elevated so far 
above merely occupational states, 
as Mount Everest is raised above 
ground-level. 

—F. S. MITCHELL. 











marriage on the grounds of “not 
enough”, setting up a standard for 
himself which is higher than that in- 
tended by God? 

Many will protest that they are 
only waiting till they are a little 
better off. But when is that going to 
be? You are on a fixed wage which 
will only go up when there is a rise 
in the cost of living, leaving no one 
any better off when the vicious circle 
has been completed. 

“But no,” you correct me, “a few 
years will find me better placed. I 
get an annual increment—or I am 
next in the line of succession for my 
boss’s shoes.” That few years may 
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MARRY NOW, 


be ten. They may be more and they 
are the building, vital years; so that 
yours may be a middle-aged mar- 
riage, one with the enthusiasm gone 
out of it, a “ comfort marriage ”, per- 
haps a childless one. 

So if you are not likely to be any 
better off by waiting; or if you are 
only going to be better off by a big 
stroke of luck, or if you are sure to 
be better off only when your youth 
(and, what is worse, your future 
wife’s youth) has waned; then is it 
wise, even from the human stand- 
point, to wait? 


(Horus of indignation: “A _ reck- 

less, improvident marriage! You 
condemn these young people to a 
life of hardship!” 

Perhaps so, and what of it? Are 
not other young people being stimu- 
lated to enter monasteries, go on the 
missions, essay the heroic but un- 
profitable things of life for the sake 
of high ideal? 

It is retorted: “But marriage is 
different. One gets married for hap- 
piness.” 

True, and I might add: to escape 
from digs, from the drudgery of office 
or counter, for independence, for im- 
provement of position—or from in- 
fatuation. In a word, for self and 
nothing else! 

Why not marry in the full spirit of 
vocation, with the intention of delib- 
erately exploiting the spiritual gold- 
mine of matrimony in such 
fashion that the ideals and devoted- 
ness of John, who gets married, are 
not inferior to those of his brother, 
James, who becomes a Cistercian, or 
of his sister, Nellie, who enters 
Carmel? 


YOUNG MAN! 7 


Why should the religious vocation 
be thought of in terms of renuncia- 
tion and unadorned living, whereas 
the marriage ambition is considered 
to be the opposite? In marriage, we 
only renounce or live, simply to the 
extent that we are constrained there- 
to by financial pressure. How big a 
house can we afford—instead of how 
few rooms can we manage with? 
How much can we put into these 
rooms—instead of the religious ideal : 
how little can we do with? 


MAkg14GE is God’s plan for carry- 
ing on the world; which means 
that it is our normal spiritual forma- 
tion. In the main, He intends each 
man (and woman) to cleave to a 
woman (or man) so that they will 
help each other—soul and body—in 
the painful pilgrimage of life which 
it is not good for man to make alone. 
Present-day standards frustrate this 
design. They tend to put marriage 
out of bounds for most men and to 
debase it for the remainder. 


}{©w to correct them? There is only 

the one way. It is hold up to the 
eyes of the world a true model of 
marriage. 

I am not suggesting that everyone 
should rush headlong into matrimony. 
Nor am I echoing those married men 
who (like the fox that lost his tail) 
want by various means to force all 
single men into marriage—as if they 
were jedlous of them. 

A word of warning: those who are 
refraining from marriage for purely 
selfish motives, will probably find 
their days bleak and lonely enough 
when the autumn of life comes on 
them. 


Cwnl d 





A Scot revisits Ulster 


if It’s Linen It’s Good 


AYLMER 


JOURNEYED towards Connemara 
| circuitously by Ulster, because I 

wanted to revisit the home of 
Irish linen. 

My greatest treat as a small and 
impecunious Scots boy, was to visit 
friends of my mother who were “ big 
people ” in the then prosperous 
Belfast linen industry: they had a 
house of Victorian magnificence on 
the coast under Slieve Bignian, and a 
fine yacht in Dundrum Bay. That 
moon has waned: the family of my 
youthful admiration has died out; 
their firm is now buried, after finan- 
cial troubles, in an amalgamation; 
and Belfast linen is facing an anxious 
future. 

There has been a welcome recovery 
from the slump of 1952-53, when 
twenty-five per cent. of Ulster’s 
50,000 linen operatives were on the 
dole; but production is little more 
than one-third of what it was in my 
childhood, and the blue filax-fields 
and retting dams are no longer a great 
feature in Irish agriculture, since the 
bulk of the raw material is now im- 
ported from Belgium. 

The fault? Not in loss of quality, 
nor did it seem to me—though people 
talk of the complacent conservatism 
of Belfast—through lack of enterprise. 


[x the mills I visited, fabric was 
being woven—fine plain weave, 
twill and Jacquard satin-weave dam- 
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asks—whose standards would have 
won applause from Louis Crommelin, 
that Huguenot refugee who “ direc- 
ted” and built up, under William 
and Mary, the industry which 
Strafford and the Protectorate had 
fostered in Ulster so that Irish wool- 
lens should not irk the English 
woollen industry. 

Design, in pattern and dye-colour, 
struck me as, on the whole, progres- 
sive, and now and then as catching 
real beauty. The great pioneers of 
the industry, such as Coulson of 
Lisburn, and Andrews of Ardoyne, 
would have nothing but praise for 
the experimental work which is being 
done to improve both fibre and fabric 
by the industry’s Research Associa- 
tion and by the Linen Guild. 

The trouble is that linen costs, and 
is always bound to cost, more than 
cotton; and its great claim—*“ linen 
lasts "is not merely echoed by new 
man-made fibres like nylon and tery- 
lene, but makes less than its old 
appeal in a world whose middle 
bourgeoisie both counts pennies and 
takes views shortened by the unpre- 
dictable Bomb. 


[_'NEN is in no danger of dying out 

as a fabric. It has great qualities 
—strength, cool smoothness of touch, 
and capacity to take on the loveliest 
of dye-colour; and the Research 
Association is striving to increase its 











AT Pettigo, by Lough Erne, the Customs officer strolled amiably 

the length of the almost empty west-bound train, entered our 
compartment with a mildly inquiring eye, and surveyed our two 
smal] battered suitcases, lent (I supposé) a little bourgeois respec- 
tability by the accompanying bundle of fishing rods. 

“Would that be all, now? No furniture? Then you'll not be 
settling?” 

I explained that I was just revisiting the glimpses of a moon last 
seen by me twenty-five years ago, and that we formed no part of 
what Ireland calls the English “Retreat from Moscow”. Having 
discovered that Sweet Afton cigarettes (very good, and 2/4 for 
twenty in the South) are a popular smoke in Enniskillen, and that 
young heifers in the Armagh market are often apt to low with a 
Monaghan accent, I asked the leisurely Garda if smuggling were rife. 

“ Terrible, terrible,” he said. “ Not on the trains: on the uncon- 
trolled roads and across Lough Melvin. But if it weren’t, where, in 


God’s name, would our job be?” 





—AYLMER VALLANCE 














crease-resistance, an important factor 
in dress material. 

But, as I see it, in an age cursed 
with destructive and costly laundries 
and increasingly attracted by new 
fabrics which can be washed and 
dried (without ironing) in an hour or 
so, the market for linen is perma- 
nently limited. 


ME seemed to me to have changed 
little in the Six Counties—and 
healed little. 

During my stay, the Press was full 
of the Republican “outrage” at 
Fintona, a tiny town connected with 
the Omagh-Enniskillen railway by a 
branch line whose rolling-stock is 
one tram-like coach, with seats on the 
roof, drawn by a patient horse. 

Had not the “ Shinners” made a 


film and shown 1 in London, which 
made out that every new house in 
Fiatona was allocated to a Protes- 
tant, while big Catholic families had 
to put up with hovels? Was that not 
a black libel? And would it not be 
true to say that, if there were an anti- 
Partitionist majority on the Rural 
Council, no Protestant in Fintona 
would have a roof over his head at 
all? 


Where did truth lie? I confess I 

never investigated, being sure I 
should have got as dusty an answer 
as I often did in Ulster from cheer- 
ful fanatics who assured me they 
had “ Plantation descent”, though I 
suspect that many of them had 
grandads who cut peat in Con- 
naught. 


ou know children are growing up when they start asking 
questions that have answers. 





There are now 50,000 Irish-born people in this English city, 
many of them living under wretched conditions 


What’s Wrong 


in Birmingham ? 


MICHAEL P. FOGARTY 


ry HE Catholic population of Bir- 
mingham has gone up 65 per 
cent. since the war. Most of the 
newcomers are Irish, and Birming- 
ham’s Irish-born population is now 
reckoned at 50,000. What happens to 
the young Irishman—or Irish girl— 
who comes to Birmingham to work? 
They will be lucky if their lodgings 
are comfortable or cheap. The few 
hotels and boarding-houses sponsored 
by Catholic agencies fall far short of 
the demand. For the rest, an Irish- 
man will often be turned away from 
the better lodgings. His countrymen 
are not popular with landladies. 


HE may sleep for a time in a com- 

mon lodging-house, if not in the 
station or in an abandoned air raid 
shelter. In a bad case he may find 
himself one of eighteen young men 
sharing six beds, and paying 50/- a 
week each for the privilege. Or he 
may be in one of five beds, where 
Irishmen on night-shift sleep in the 
day, and Irish girls at night. 

The general story of tumbledown 
housing, broken furniture, inadequate 
sheets and blankets, is quite gloomy 
enough without bringing in the ex- 
tremes. The food supplied by land- 
ladies is often poor, and many immi- 
grants prefer to buy and cook their 
own. Others live largely on tea and 
buns from the city’s smack bars, 


spending a further tidy amount of 
time in the pubs. 


Joss may be of almost any kind. 

For men, there is work in the big 
motor and cycle plants, or as con- 
struction labourers. Girls go largely 
to the bus service (as “ clippies ”) or 
to light engineering. Some men and 
girls join their unions, and the re- 
lated Catholic organisations. They 
provide a good share of the member- 
ship of the Catholic Transport Guild 
and Nurses’ Guild. 

But in general they do not join 
unions, nor indeed anything much 
else. For one who builds up a new 
set of connections through parish 
clubs and dances, Irish societies, or 
sports clubs (there is a fair amount 
of Irish sport in Birmingham), there 
are probably several who join 
nothing, and get their recreation on 
the street corner. 

The consequences of this way of 
life are sometimes rather paradoxical. 
One firm had 100 per cent. union 
membership. Irish workers came in 
and refused to join, because, they 
said, the union was Communist-run. 
English workers began to drop out. 
Why, they felt, should they pay con- 
tributions when the Irish were enjoy- 
ing the same rates and conditions as 
themselves without cost? The union 
percentage dropped; and presently it 
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dropped so low that the Communist 
minority was able for the first time to 
get control. 


SUALLY the consequences are more 

straightforward. Irishmen supply 
more than their share of Birming- 
ham’s T.B. cases. 

A priest comments that go per 
cent. of the gastric ulcer cases in 2 
hospital he visits are Irish; not so 
surprising, seeing the way that many 
Irish have to live and eat. In a typical 
week-end, sixty-one out of 103 drunks 
in the Birmingham courts were Irish. 
There is trouble among girls work- 
ing on the buses; broken hours and 
bad accommodation cause too many 
temptations. 

Plenty of Irishmen and girls keep 
up their religious practice, often in 
an exemplary way. But many do not. 
Figures of practising Catholics as low 
as 8 to 10 per cent. of the Irishmen 
in a particular boarding-house (it is 
significant that the house is the unit) 
are not unknown. 


De not blame Birmingham too 

much. It is, for its own citizens, 
a very well-governed city. If its 
Councillors and M.P.s look after the 
voters first, any other politician who 
reads this is welcome to throw the 
first stone. There ig a vicious circle 
from which all concerned find it hard 
to escape. 

Thrown into bad conditions, sink 
of swim, many Irish swim, but some 
sink. Having sunk, they drag down 
the reputation of the rest. 

This problem is not unique to Bir- 
mingham, or the Irish. Ten per cent. 
of the people of England and Wales 
change local government district each 
year. They generally move to better 


jobs and accommodations than the 
Irish. But the “ social poverty”, the 
loneliness of settling in, may be just 
as great, especially in the bleak 
“ bureaucratic environment ”, as some 
English sociologists are beginning to 
call it, of the big new municipal 
estates. 

There are sections of the people 
worse off even than the Irish—notably 
the coloured immigrants from the 
West Indies and Africa, of whom 
there are 8,000 in Birmingham alone. 


‘THE answer, in Birmingham, is be- 

ginning to be found by the initia- 
tive of the Young Christian Workers. 
Three years ago, on the invitation of 
the Archbishop, the Y.C.W. sent in 
an organiser. He made a full survey 
of the problem, with the help of civic 
and Catholic bodies. 

On the basis of this a Y.C.W. sec- 
tion did pioneer work, finding out 
where immigrants were lodging, help- 
ing them to find work and lodgings 
and make social contacts, and meet- 
ing them off the Irish trains as they 
arrived. 

They succeeded almost too well. 
Immediately their work was known, 
they were deluged with requests for 
help far beyond their power to meet. 

The preliminary work showed that 
this was an Anglo-Irish problem, 
which could not be solved on one 
side of the Irish Sea alone. 


‘THE immigrants were Irish, of Irish 

culture. True, comparatively few 
of them were likely to go back to 
Ireland. What was to happen w their 
children and grandchildren—assimi- 
lation or Irish culture? For the first 


generation the immigrant culture 


must be Irish or nothing. 
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The idea grew of an Irish centre in 
Birmingham, with a full-time welfare 
worker, a typist, and a committee of 
volunteer workers representing Irish 
and Catholic groups. It would help 
immigrants in their contacts with 
jobs, housing, parishes, and sports 
and other—especially Irish—organisa- 
tions. It would be a medium not 
merely for assimilating Irish men and 
women into the life of Birmingham, 
but for preserving and building up 
their Irish culture. Above all, it 
would be a point of contact from and 
around which the lay apostolate 
could develop. It would be run and 
financed, once it was in full opera- 


tion, by the Birmingham Irish them- 
selves. But the initial capital, for 
premises, equipment, and the first 
year or two’s salaries, would come, 
it was hoped, at least partly from Ire- 
land. 

A petition in favour of the centre 
was signed by 20,000 Birmingham 
Irish, presented to the Archbishop in 
Dublin and to leaders of the various 
parties; strong support was expressed. 


uT the salvation of the Irish immi- 

grants, in Birmingham or elsewhere, 
is a matter for the Irish immigrants 
before anyone else. That is where the 
vicious circle can be broken. 


Cwhl od 





oo Marriage Matters Qmnommnnconcxs 


HEN General Mark Clark was asked what was the best 
advice he ever got, he answered: “To marry the girl 
I did.” “Who gave you that advice, General?” “ She did.” 


» 
LOVE is a quest; marriage a conquest; divorce an inquest. 


. 


iE reason why so few marriages are happy, is because 
young ladies spend their time making nets, not in 
making cages. 


—DEAN SwIFT. 


E old couple had tried in every way to promote the 

match between their daughter and the bachelor from 
the neighbouring farm. But he was bashful and cautious; a 
year went by and with it parental hopes. One day the shy 
suitor found the father alone. Steering him behind a tree, 
he went into a detailed account of his courtship. Finally he 
blurted out: “I'd propose if I knew the right way to go 
about it.” The old man’s face beamed. “Son,” he said 


joyfully, “there ain’t no wrong way!” 
—The Sign. a 
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PROFESSOR THOMAS DILLON 


EARLY all the vegetation of the 
sea belongs to the alge group 
of plants, divided by botanists 
into a number of classes named after 
the prevailing colour of their pig- 
ments—brown, red, green and blue. 

Only the brown and red alge have 
so far achieved commercial import- 
ance. 

Brown alga, burned into kelp, 
were till well into the nineteenth 
century the chief source in these 
islands for the soda used in the manu- 
facture of glass and soap. 

In 1726 Irishmen were sent to 
introduce the art of kelp-burning to 
Scotland. 


[8 1812 Courtois of Paris discovered 


iodine in kelp, and the new 
element began to be used in medi- 
cine, in photography, and in the 
chemical industry. By 1845 the Irish 
kelp industry was flourishing. 

In the eighties competition became 
more keen from the manufacturers 
of iodine obtained as a by-product 
from the purification of the Chili 
nitrate as a fertiliser. The iodine from 
this source could reach the world 
market at about a quarter of the 
price of kelp-iodine. 

So scientific research restarted to 
ensure prosperity for any coastal dis- 
trict with a good supply of seaweed 
and a population sufficiently educated 
to use it properly. 


The new seaweed industry is based 
on the 70 per cent. of organic matter 
which formerly went up in smoke 
when the plants were burned for 
kelp. 

The alge carbohydrates (com- 
pounds of carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen in which these atoms are 
arranged in a particular way) can pro- 
duce glucose, galactose, mannose, and 
starch. 


[7 is ninety years since E.C.C. Stan- 

ford began important experiments 
on seaweed in Scotland. At first he 
distilled weeds in retorts, obtaining 
tar, ammonia, charcoal, iodine, and 
potash; but this procedure was not a 
commercial success. 

A simple test he made in 1883 laid 
the foundations of the modern sea- 
weed industry. Anybody can do the 
experiment with a saucepan, some 
washing soda, a piece of cotton cloth, 
a little sulphuric acid, and some dried 
alge of the brown (laminaria) 
species. 

Stanford covered the dried fronds 
of laminaria with a § per cent. 
solution of sodium carbonate (about 
two and a half ounces of washing 
soda to one pint of water) and left 
the mixture standing for twenty-four 
hours before filtering the viscid 
solution through coarse linen bags. 
On adding a little sulphuric acid he 
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got a jelly named alginic acid by the 
inventor. 


Sopium alginate, very much im- 

proved through further research, 
now comes on the market as a 
slightly brown, almost tasteless 
powder. 

A little added to ice-cream-mixes 
leads to smoothness of texture by 
preventing the formation of large 
crystals. A little added to fruit 
squash keeps particles in suspension. 

Sodium alginate is also being 
increasingly used in the manufacture 
of sweets, soups, sauces, cheese and 
other food preparations. The cos- 
metics industry uses it in toothpaste, 
shaving and other cream, hand lotion, 
and hair pomade. 

Calcium alginate may be obtained 
in the form of a transparent film, and 
is now being made into sausage 
casing in Germany. 

Alginates are also extensively used 
by dentists (for mouth impressions 
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geons (as thread or wool or gauze, 
which, unlike cotton, may be 
absorbed by the body fluids in a few 
days). 


PATENTS have been taken out for 
making lubricants, polish, var- 

nish bases, linseed oil substitute, 

and lenses from mannitol alginate. 

The red alge, harvested in Brit- 
tany as well as in Ireland, pro- 
duces carrageen moss, which is used 
to make jelly as a remedy for bron- 
chial and throat affections and in 
pharmacy. There was a big export 
market to America till a Boston 
doctor discovered the plants on the 
coast of Massachusetts. 

Not less than 800 tons are now 
produced annually in the United 
States. The Irish output yearly is 
about 600 tons. 

Since we have probably the best 
seaweed resources in the world, we 
should be able to build up a big 
industry by an expansion in the 


and to stop bleeding) and sur- manufacture of alginates. 


Redon Re 


‘THE uncompromising truth teller is very soon recognised 


and admired. It’s not always easy to recognise a 
hypocrite, but it is much easier to realise who is not a 
hypocrite. It’s well worth taking a little trouble to achieve 
that second reputation. 

Smart people will tell you that it’s not so important to 
know the Ten Commandments as it is the “ eleventh ”— 
Thou shalt not be found out! 

Well, I’m firmly convinced that the hypocrite is always 
found out. It may not be at once. It may, alas, not be until 
many, many people have suffered and many fine things 
have been destroyed. But found out he will be. 

So it’s worth a little trouble, isn’t it, to make sure that 
even in smaller things you’re not grooming yourself for 
that particular réle? 


—EAMONN ANDREWS in Modern Woman. 
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Sheila’s Not for Typing 


MONG THE MANY EX-ABBEY PLAYERS 

who have made for themselves a 
niche in London’s life can be 
counted Dublin-born Sheila Mana- 
han, who has now appeared on tele- 
vision four times—in Gentle Maiden, 
Goldfish in the Sun, Boyd’s Shop 
and They Got What They Wanted. 

Sheila was at the Abbey from 1939 
till 1942, while F. J. McCormick (of 
whom she spoke with reverence 
as “such a lovely personality”), 
Maureen Delany, Cyril Cusack and 
Liam Redmond were still with the 
company. Then she was up in Belfast 
with the Savoy Players, and in 1946 
went to play repertory in London at 
the Intimate Theatre, Palmer’s 
Green. 

Her work attracted the attention of 
E. Martin Brown (known as producer 
of T. S. Eliot’s works), and him she 
calls her “discoverer”. It was 
through him that she was offered the 
leading part of the widow in the 
verse-play, Happy as Larry, at the 
Little Mercury Theatre in Notting 
Hill Gate. Greatly to the astonish- 
ment of all concerned, this was a 
huge success, people flocking from 
all over London to see it. 

Then followed a seven-year con- 
tract with Korda, one of her films 
being Paul Vincent Carroll’s Saints 
and Sinners, in which she played the 
lead opposite Kieron Moore. And on 
the stage, The Lady's Not for Burn- 
ing, in which she played lead at the 
Arts Theatre, was awarded a prize as 
the best play of the year. 

Her ambition is to be known as an 
actress without qualification, not as 
“the Irish actress ”. 


Cosmopolitan Colleen 


WENTY - ONE - YEARS - OLD 

Patricia Kelly, news editor 
of a paper in Chelmsford, came 
a long, long way for the job. She 
was born in Burma of Irish 
parents. 

Her father was an administra- 
tor in the frontier service there 
until the Japanese came, and now 
that Burma is a republic has 
decided to live in England. Miss 
Kelly was recently featured on 
TV by Eamonn Andrews. 

—The Star. 











“Trish plays crop up only now 
and then,” she told me, “and you’re 
at a disadvantage if they’ve sized you 
up as suitable only for these.” 

She is married to James Northcote, 
a film executive, and lives at Rich- 
mond, Surrey. 

—SHELTON SCHOLEFIELD in the 
Irish Tatler and Sketch. 


An Aunt to Assist Him 


How voes TERENCE RATTIGAN 

manage to earn £30,000 a year 
with his plays? This forty-one-year- 
old Kilkenny bachelor is probably 
the only dramatist who hag written 
two plays which have each had runs 
of more than 1,000 performances. 

He is a shrewd, hard-working 
craftsman, of course, but that 
wouldn’t get him anywhere without 
the advice of Aunt Edna. 

When Rattigan has finished a new 
play he goes into the lounge of a 








Desert Chauffeur 


‘THE motor business brought Dublin-born Cecil E. Coote into 
adventures at home and abroad before he eventually settled down 
to the task of repairing engines at Howth. 

Engines and their mechanism were a hobby with Mr. Coote from 
boyhood days, but he had also a wanderlust which had to be satis- 
fied. His opportunity came with World War 1, when he joined up 
in the British forces and was attached to a tank regiment. The peace 
celebrations of 1918 had hardly died down when he went to Egypt 
and there, under Sultan Hassin, he became O/C military transport 
at Cairo. He recalls the many trips he made round the Pyramids 
—testing cars for their desert worthiness. 

It was during that time that he became acquainted with Lawrence 
of Arabia, whom he drove on many of his missions. 

Moving on to Greece, he became acquainted with King Constan- 
tine, and was appointed as his supervisor of all repairs to the Royal 
cars. His next escapade was when he and another Dubliner, Joe 
Maher, joined the French Foreign Legion at Marseilles. They 
deserted almost as soon as they had enlisted and never got to Africa. 


“T can still be arrested for that 
Mr. Coote with a smile. 





Returning to Ireland in 1922, the wanderer joined the Irish army 
as a Lieutenant in charge of transport. 


if ever I go back to France,” said 


—Insh Independent. 








small hotel in West Kensington and 
listens to what this dear old middie- 
class, middle-aged lady has to say 
about it 
If she doesn’t like his play he 
knows it won’t be a success and he 
alters it to please her. He can’t intro- 
duce you to her, though, because she 
doesn’t exist outside his imagination! 
—Wim1.1AM Dun ap in the Irish 
Press. 


Would Wilde Be Wild ? 


ok. COWARD PUT ON A RICH 

brogue to tell me why he makes 
Lord Darlington an Irishman im 
After the Ball, his version of Lady 
Windermere’s Fan. 

He liked Shamus Locke’s audition, 
turned to producer Helpman and 
said: “That’s me bhoy”, brushing 
aside objections with: “Make him 
an Irish peer.” 


Shamus, trained at Dublin’s Abbey 


Theatre, is no relation of Josef 
Locke, the ex-policeman, whose real 
name is McLoughlin. 
—Mucuaet WAtsn in the Daily 
Express. 


Daffodil King 
Irish Darropr KING, LIONEL 
Richardson, of Waterford, took 
me to see, at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Show, the daffodil of the 
year, which has won for him the 
Banksian Medal for the best bloom in 
the exhibition. 

He has produced, so far, only two 
bulbs of this new daffodil, which has 
not yet been named. It seemed to be 
fantastically inadequate to refer to 
this lovely golden-yellow flower with 
an orange-red “cup” as No. 850. 

An American wants to buy both of 
the bulbs, but the price will be high. 





PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


Bulbs of fresh varieties which have 
been shown for several years still cost 
as much as £40 each. 

Mr. Richardson has carried off 
fourteen first prizes at the show. He 
has been winning gold meuals since 
1925. When I asked him how he re- 
membered all his wins, he pulled out 
a large gold cigarette case. A long 
list of them was engraved inside. 

Mr. Richardson has named many 
of the new varieties he has produced 
after famous racehorses. 

—“ PETERBOROUGH ” in the 

Telegraph. 


Daily 


Any for Aintree ? 


RYAN MARSHALL, WHO JOCKEYED 

Early Mist, Royal Tan to Grand 
National victories in 1953 and 1954, 
is to direct operations from the 
ground. He joins the ranks of trainers 
in early autumn, and will operate 
from his new establishment, Berkeley 
House, in Lambourne. 

He hopes to have at least thirty 


horse boxes at Berkeley House. He 


will have flat horses as well as 
jumpers—but only for the right type 
of owner. He'll begin with ’chasers 
and hurdlers. 

But all this does not mean that 
Bryan, a supreme master in the 
saddle, will pack in riding. 

Says Bryan: “I would just hate 
to give up race riding completely. I 
will ride as much as possible, but I 
will have to confine myself to the 
more experienced horses.” 

That’s only common sense. A 
trainer cannot very well school some 
other fellows’ inexperienced begin- 
ners—and risk a crack-up at the same 
time. 

“One thing I’m convinced of,” 
says Bryan. “ No trainer, no matter 
how good, can train jumpers unless 
he has jumped himself.” 

—The People. 





Eye-Master 

NEW technique for the treat- 

ment of cataract has been 
evolved by a seventy-three-years- 
old Irish doctor, Oscar B. 
Nugent. He has _ performed 
15,000 eye operations and ninety- 
mine per cent have been success- 
ful. 

At Chicago’s Eye, Ear, Nose 
and Throat Hospital, Surgeon 
Nugent has shown more than 
2,000 specialists from various 
countries how to do it. 

—Irish Press. 











Expert Advice 


ORD BRABAZON, HOLDER OF THE 

first British air pilot’s licence, may 
take on a new (temporary) job—coach 
to a film star! 

He is being asked to teach Kenneth 
More to handle the controls of a 
plane built as a replica of that in 
which Alcock and Whitten Brown 
made the first crossing of the Atlantic 
thirty-five years ago—nine years, it 
is worth remembering, before Lind- 
bergh set out in the Spirit of St. 
Louis. 

Kenneth More is to take the part 
of Alcock in the film of their story 
Sir Alexander Korda is making. 

The plane was a converted twin- 
engine bomber from the first world 
war. It took fifteen hours and fifty- 
seven minutes to do the crossing 
from Newfoundland to Galway. That 
seems slow now. The plane itself 
looks almost laughably archaic. But 
it remains one of the greatest feats 
in all aviation history—and there is 
no man living better able to assess just 
what it meant than Lord Brabazon. 


—Everybody’s. 


Cw sd 





The story of a piece of string and—— 


The Secret of Errol Flynn's Why 


MOORE RAYMOND 


F I hadn’t shared Errol Flynn’s 
i dame breakfast I’d never 

have discovered his secret. 

Actually it was his breakfast and 
my lunch. The time was 1.5 p.m. and 
he’d only just got up. 

Flynn—in London to star in the 
Anna Neagle film, Lilacs in the 
Spring, was wearing a midnight blue 
dressing-gown with a smart white 
piping all round the edges. On the 
left breast was embroidered a “ ? > 

“Why the 
asked. 

He stopped short, with the bottle 
half out of the ice-bucket. 

“ You're the first person who’s ever 
asked me that,” he said, “ apart from 
a couple of intimate friends. I’ve got 
that question-mark embroidered on 
my shirts and pyjamas and handker- 
chiefs and the house flag of my yacht 
in Jamaica. It makes ’em wonder.” 


question-mark?” I 


HE poured out a glass each. 
Ever heard of a guy called Bill 
Partridge? One day he was going to 


a boring cocktail party and he 
thought of a gag. He turned up with 
three or four inches of string hang- 
ing out of the side of his mouth. 

“He just went on talking and 
drinking as usual. Everybody was too 
polite to ask him about the piece of 
string. 

“He got such a kick out of it that 





Right, Monkey ! 

FERROL FLYNN and I went out to 
an excellent dinner. Flynn is 

a highly entertaining companion 

—a big star; the last of the Holly- 

wood hell-raisers. And I like 

hell-raisers. 

It has often been reported that 
he is broke. In fact, he owns a 
fortune in property—largely in 
Jamaica. 

And Errol is too astute a busi- 
nessman ever to go broke. Occa- 
sionally he hires out his yacht, 
Zacca. 

Recently two honeymooners 
chartered it—and found a mon- 
key on board. They fed it and 
tended it, spent hours playing 
with it. 

When the bill came in, they 
found an extra charge of £5 for 
the monkey. Listed as “ Enter- 
tainment ”’. 

—RODERICK MANN in Sunday 

Graphic. 








he started going round just about 
everywhere with the string hanging 
out of his mouth. 

“ Nobody had the nerve to ask him 
about it until one day he was flying 
south from New York and one of a 
bunch of football players came over 
and wanted to know why. He had his 
answer ready. He said the string ran 
down to his stomach and had a little 


Condensed from the Sunday Dispatch 
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silver bucket on the end of it. Every 

time his doctor wanted to test his 

gastric juices he pulled up the 

bucket.” 

“ AND now,” I said, “what about 
your question-mark?” 

“It happened some years ago in 
the Metropolitan Art Museum in 
New York. I saw a huge painting by 
Gauguin of some Pacific natives sit- 
ting around. 

“And the inscription was: *‘ Where 
did we come from? Where are we? 
Where are we going?’ I thought that 
just my philosophy, so I adopted the 
question-mark as my personal escut- 
cheon.” 

Then all of a sudden I knew the 
secret of Errol Flynn’s reputation for 
rorty, reckless behaviour. I knew why 
he’d got into so many scrapes and 
fought his way out of them. 

Bewitched, bothered, and bewil- 
dered by life, he doesn’t give a 
damn. Believing himself to be on a 
purposeless journey through this 
world, he enlivens it with vigorous 
physical adventures of various kinds. 


OR 2t least he did. Now the rorty 
days are over, he declares. 
“ Don’t say I’ve reformed. Say I’ve 
learned discretion. But was I so bad? 
“Up to a couple of months ago 
I was under contract to Warner 
Brothers for twenty years. That’s a 
studio that suspends more people 
than any other. It’s really strict. 
“It’s suspended Humphrey Bogart 
and James Cagney and a lot of others. 
But never Errol Flynn. 


“So I couldn’t have been so bad, 
could I?” 

Errol has quit Hollywood for 
good. “Life over there has become 
dour. It’s too confining. If you cough 
it’s certain to be misinterpreted.” 

From now on he’ll divide his time 
between his flat in Rome and his 
Jamaican ranch managed by his 
father. 


] SAlD it rather strained my imagina- 

tion to envisage the rumbustious 
Flynn as co-star to the ladylike 
Neagle. 

“I want a change from swash- 
buckling,” he said. “You wait till 
you see my soft-shoe dance. I hate 
to do this to Kelly and Astaire, be- 
cause they’re friends of mine. But in 
this business it’s every man for him- 
self.” 

When he finishes Lilacs in the 
Spring, he will return to Italy to 
finish William Tell, a CinemaScope 
job that’s been having money troubles. 


Flynn provided his talent and 

$250,000. An Italian company was 
supposed to put up enough money 
to finish the film. 

But not long ago their money ran 
out. So Flynn had to find some more, 
besides taking successful legal action 
against the Italian company. 

Anyway, by midsummer William 
should have shot the apple off his 
son’s head. 

After that? Well, you know Errol. 
And by that I mean you don’t know 
Errol. 

With him it’s always a “?”. 


[PROVEMENT begins with an “I”. 





EARDED, Charles Vincent Lamb, 

R.H.A., must be the only artist 

in Ireland to toss up whether to 
take a pistol or a paint brush—in the 
cause of Ireland. 

That was just before 1916 when 
Charles, turned twenty-one, had been 
studying for three years at the Dublin 
School of Art, mopping up prizes all 
round. And Irish Nationalism was 
mounting in a terrific and tragic 
crescendo, 

“The paint brush won,” perks 
Charles in his chirpy Northern 
accent, blinking a bright blue eye. 
“TI don’t think I’d have made even 
the shadow of a gunman, anyhow.” 
So Charles went West—to Galway— 
to immortalise Ireland in paint and 
canvas. 


AS 4 youth in Portadown, Charles 
was apprenticed to his father, a 
master painter and spare-time amateur 
musician. Simultaneously, he began 
studying at the School of Art, Belfast. 
Between work, travel and study, he 
often put in an eighteen-hour day. 
At eighteen he won a much-coveted 
three-years scholarship to Dublin. 

“TI decided to go to the West and 
paint Ireland there,” says Charles, 
tugging at his crisp, silver-white 
beard, “one Saturday morning, the 
last day of my last term at the School 
of Art. 

“TI collected all my prize-money— 
in the shape of Government warrants 
quite useless as ordinary cheques— 
packed my bags, called a taxi and told 
the jarvey to drive to the Bank of 
Ireland, where we always cashed our 
warrants. I had £100 worth—all the 
money I had.” 

“ But,” protested the jarvey, “the 
banks are all shut and will be till 


The Toss of a 


Coin 


PHELIM BRADY 
* 


Monday.” So, in desperation, Charles 
ordered to be driven to Davy Byrne’s 
“moral pub”, as James Joyce called 
it—with only fifteen minutes to catch 
the train. 

It was a wild gamble, for Charles 
was almost unknown at Davy’s, and 
£100 was a large amount to hand out 
to a “ casual ”—especially those days. 
Luckily, Davy was “at home” and 
forked out £100 in single notes. 


* | BORROWED a safety-pin from him, 

too,” recalls Charles, “ and pinned 
them to the inside of my waistcoat. 
Then we dashed to Broadstone 
station just in time to catch the train. 

“I kept the notes pinned in my 
waistcoat,” he adds, “ and tore them 
off as I needed them, until there 
wasn’t one left. Six months later I 
was obliged to sell my first picture.” 

Charles married Katherine Hueffer, 
daughter of novelist Ford Madox 
Ford, and set up “ house” in a cara- 
van among the blue hills of Conne- 
mara. 

For twenty years Lamb has lived 
at Carraroe, thirty miles from Galway 
city, in an eight-roomed, handsome 
granite house built with his own 
hands. 

In the summer, he runs a school 
for painting—with pupils mostly from 
England and abroad, anxious to 
acquire something of the “ master’s ” 
magic in recapturing the wizardry of 
the West. 


Condensed from the Empire News 
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What is there in common between Cardinal Spellman, the Duke of Windsor 
and Bing Crosby? They all wear Cavanagh hats! 


Hats for the Famous 


HENRY 


/ R. J. GARVAN CAVANAGH is 
M1 Srobeniy the only man in the 


world who goes to the cinema 
to look at hats. It is his hope that the 
male star of the film will be shown, 
as he often is, wearing headgear pur- 
chased from the unique Cavanagh 
hat shop at the corner of 47th Street 
and Park Avenue, in the city of New 
York. 

Cavanagh’s is a place where you 
may buy a felt hat for $100, a straw 
hat for $750, a hat for the protection 
of a palsied child, a hat for your 
African safari or a hat to use when 
fox hunting. 

The store ig expensive and frankly 
snobbish. It keeps a record of every 
head to which it styles a hat, and of 
every hat it ever has sold—type, style, 
size, price—along with the customer’s 
tastes and preferences. 


nN file at Cavanagh’s are the head 
conformations of presidents and 


LaCOSSITT 


governors, dukes and dancers, princes 
of the church and princes of the 
underworld. It has been said that if 
you name the three top men in any 
phase of American activity at least 
one of .them will be a Cavanagh 
customer. 

Is it Bing Crosby? All his hats are 
from Cavanagh’s. 

In Paris recently, with cameras 
ready to turn, the groaner cabled for 
hats and received an assortment by 
air express. 


THE hat wardrobe from which Fred 

Astaire makes his selection has 
been assembled from Cavanagh’s 
luxurious shelves. The dancer has 
been a steady customer ever since 
the day he was steered into the shop 
by Ben Sonnenberg, the Press agent. 

In 1928, Astaire was known as one 
of the best-dressed men in America. 
Sonnenberg, then getting his start as 
a “flack,” gratefully accepted a 


Condensed from the Saturday Evening Post 
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twenty-dollar headpiece as his fee for 
nudging the dancer into Cavanagh’s. 
Mr. Sonnenberg has _ prospered 
greatly since, which is fortunate, be- 
cause no more hats have been given 
away. 


ME. CAVANAGH’S enjoyment is im- 

mense when such people as Cary 
Grant, Clark Gable, Walter Pidgeon 
or Van Johnson appear in films 
wearing his hats, but seldom has he 
been as smitten by a film as he was 
by The Quiet Man, the Irish fable 
of recent production. 

Not that Mr. Cavanagh, whose 
grandsire was from County Sligo, 
liked the picture for sentimental 
reasons; neither was he particularly 
beguiled by the acting; rather, his 
admiration was reserved for the 
proper manner in which John Wayne, 
the star, took care of the cap he had 
bought at Cavanagh’s There was a 
fight in the movie, during which 
Victor McLaglen’s mighty blows 
kept jarring the cap from Mr. 
Wayne’s head. Every time this hap- 
pened Mr. Wayne stooped, retrieved 
the cap and put it on again. 

Such respect for his merchandise 
gave Mr. Cavanagh deep satisfaction. 


(CAVANAGH'’S label got into the Vati- 


can under odd _ circumstances 
when Francis J. Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York, was made a 
cardinal. Before leaving for Rome, he 
brought to Cavanagh’s for refurbish- 
ing several zuchettos—skull caps— 
which had belonged to the late Pat- 
rick Cardinal Hayes. 

The work was done, but John J. 
Cavanagh, father of the present store 
manager, was dismayed to see in the 
hats the faded label of some obscure 





oO of the smallest heads on 

record at Cavanagh’s are 
those of the Duke of Windsor 
and the late Henry Ford— 
both 62. 

The very smallest hat the 
store ever produced was for 
Charle McCarthy, the celebrated 
dummy. 

His patron, Edgar Bergen, 
brought him in for the fitting. 
Charlie’s head size is 6, and his 
head shape is wide oval. He 
bought a high silk hat and a 
homburg, and sat on the 
counter for his figting, which 
was made in the usual way with 
the conformateur, a cagelike de- 
vice of springs and thin wooden 
dowels. 

When the salesman remarked 
that a special wood block would 
be needed for Charlie’s hats, 
Charlie talked back so loudly 
that passers-by began to drift 
into the store for the show. 

But there was nothing amus- 
ing about the largest hat the 
store ever made. This was a 
sombre and terrifying experience, 
and the man in question, a 
famous lawyer, was, in fact, 
dying slowly. Because of an in- 
curable disease, his head had 
grown until his size was 10}. 











Italian hatter. As the refurbished hats 
would be the product of his own 
hatter’s skill, and as the cardinal- 
designate was an American and his 
own good friend, John Cavanagh de- 
cided to install Cavanagh labels. The 
problem was to find a matching silk 
for relining. But all difficulties were 
removed when the elder Cavanagh 
discovered in his own wardrobe some 
red silk ties. 

Used as lining and stamped with 
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the shop’s name, the silk from John 
Cavanagh’s cravats did very well at 
the great church ceremony in Rome. 


F[XCLUDING hats and caps made for 

military use or special occasions, 
there are thirty-seven styles of head- 
wear on sale at Cavanagh’s. Of the 
20,000 hats sold yearly, 15,000 are 
snapbrims. 

After snapbrims, comes almost 
every type of covering known to 
Western man, including terais, the 
wide-brimmed hats used by African 
white hunters, crash helmets, jockey 
skulls, deerstalkers, sun helmets, 
shooting helmets or packaways; hunt- 
ing bowlers and toppers, the Western 
ten-gallon hat, ladies’ riding hats, 
golf hats and polo helmets; and eight 
varieties of straws, including Monte- 
cristi Panamas, which are priced up 
to $750 apiece. There are derbies and 
homburgs, silks and operas and 
tweed caps. 

When the store opened in 1928, 
one-fourth of the business was in 
derbies; today the sale of derbies and 
toppers together—the so-called “stiff” 
hats—is less than one-half of one 
per cent of the total. 


‘THE hatless vogue of the last ten 

years or so has affected Cavanagh’s 
very little. But the disapproval in 
which a hatless man is held is down- 
right religious 


Recently Henry Ford II—three 
generations of Fords have been 
Cavanagh customers—came in and 
bought a hat. The day being fine, 
the young industrialist said casually 
he believed he would carry his hat 
in his hand when he went out. The 
Cavanagh salesman was distressed. 
“ Mr. Ford,” he said, “if I bought 
one of your cars I certainly wouldn’t 
push it away from the dealer’s.” Mr. 
Ford donned the hat and walked 
forth a chastened man. 


(CAVANAGH’S is a dream come true, 
It was the dream of John J. 
Cavanagh, now ninety, and dean of 
American hatters, who decided long 
ago to have the supreme hat store of 
his time--—a store so exclusive that its 
heavily panelled door would be kept 
shut, opening only for customers who 
used a huge bronze knocker. There 
was never a panelled door or knocker, 
but the exclusiveness that Mr. Cav- 
anagh wanted he got in full measure. 
John Cavanagh had been a master 
hatter at the age of seventeen, and in 
those days, when most men wore stiff 
hats, he was cock of his vocational 
walk. 

By the time he was twenty-two he 
had $5,000 saved, so he borrowed 
$5,000 more from a Catholic priest 
and began buying stock in an organi- 
sation of which he eventually had 
full control. 


Cw ®d 


Parental Warning 


OTHER Morn, scolding baby moth in wardrobe: “ If you 
don’t eat up your red flannel like a good boy before you 
touch your velvet, you'll never grow up to have a wing span 


like daddy.” 


usu Money: The fee paid to a baby-sitter. 





The second article in our anniversary tribute to the first President 
of Ireland 


He Four Seasons of De. Hyde 


SEAN MAC CORMAC 


n his introduction to Mise Agus an 

Connradh (The Story of the 

Gaelic League), published in 1931, 
Douglas Hyde says: 

“Ba mhaith liom a thaisbedint 
gurbh 6 aith-bheodhughadh na 
teangan thdinig saoirseacht na Sé 
Condaethe Fichaed, chomh fad 


agus td saoirse aca indiu” (i.e., “I 
want to show that through the re- 
vival of the language came the free- 
dom of the Twenty-Six Counties, 
so far as they are free today ”). 


Writing of the national movements 
of the 19th century—the Young Ire- 
landers, the Fenians and the Land 
Leaguers—Dr. Douglas Hyde dis- 
cusses their attitude towards the 
language. 

He finds that Thomas Davis was 
the only Young Irelander who 
showed enthusiasm for the language. 
Hyde himself met Denny Lane and 
Charles Gavan Duffy. Lane admitted 
that he disagreed on the language 
question with Davis, who wanted to 
save it. Duffy said that his mother 
knew Irish, but she had never taught 
him and he had not taken any interest 
in it. 

Hyde says that John O’Mahoney 
and O’Donovan Rossa were the only 
Fenian leaders who used Irish— 


Rossa was, in fact, prosecuted for 
having his name in Irish over his 
shop. 

But the Fenians never took any 
official stand in favour of the lan- 
guage. Indeed, one of their leaders, 
addressing a meeting in Cork, ad- 
vised his listeners not to learn the 
language. 


N 1884, Irish was fast decaying, as 

the following figures for three 
cities show: 

No. of Irish 

speakers. 

Cork ... ... 11,344 4% 

Waterford City 2,482 102 

Limerick 2,746 52 


The position was similar in most 
of the towns throughout the country. 
In a poem written in 1884, Hyde 
said that “the field on which we 
fight is paper” and that “ the swords 
we use are pens.” As he explains it, 
there was a fight going on—a fight 
between two civilisations, 

The movement to which Hyde be- 
longed had a greater chance of 
success than many other national 
movements for, as he said, the 
language workers could not be im- 
prisoned like Young Irelanders. 

The British had no law to prevent 


Under 20 
years of age. 


Condensed from a lecture 
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Spring comes first with birds and flowers, 
Shine and showers and thrush’s song ; 

Trees are greening, plants are growing, 
Kine are lowing, days grow long. 


Summer now, warmth, sun and gladness, 
Sending sadness from our lives ; 
Meadows wild with waving grasses, 


: 
: Laugh of lassies, hum of hives 
5 
$ 
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Next the Autumn, corn grows yellow, 
Apples mellow, berries red, 

Carts go rumbling, hay is gathered, 
Fill the haggard, pile the shed. 


Now the years grow old and older, 
Cold and colder, white, forsaken ; 

Close our door, no birds will sing 
Until Spring once more shall waken. 
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a man objecting to the form of edu- 
cation his son must undergo, or 
criticising the official attitude of 
Trinity College, or recommending 
the young people to use a hurley 
instead of a cricket bat. 


ABOUT 1890, Hyde inaugurated his 

campaign to make the people 
realise the importance of Irish, and 
he addressed propaganda meetings 
all over the country, winning gradual 
support for his ideal. 

When Connradh na Gaedhilge 
(The Gaelic League) was founded in 
1893, Hyde became its first Presi- 
dent, a post he held for over twenty 
years. 

In 1892, he was President of An 
Cumann Liteardha Ndisiunta (The 
National Literary Society) and at the 
inaugural meeting he made a fighting 
speech. 

The country must be de-Saxonised, 
he declared, and this could only be 
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—Dr. Doucias Hype. 
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done through the use of the native 
language, native music and national 
games—but particularly by speaking 
the Irish language. 

As he saw it, the native speakers 
of his acquaintance never spoke Irish 
among themselves or with other 
people. They kept their knowledge 
and traditional lore to themselves 
and made no attempt to spread it. 
The Gaelic movement, too, seemed 
to be mainly academic. 

E time had come to go to the 

ordinary people, he urged. The 
life and spirit of Ireland was not to 
be found among the nobility whose 
ancestors came over with Cromwell 
or William III or who sat in the 
Parliament House in College Green. 
But there was no use in abusing the 
English for the state of the country 
and at the same time aping them. 

Although there were over 100 
people at the mecting, his remarks 
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A Man’s life is very similar to the year, with its four seasons— 
spring, summer, autumn and winter—and looking at Douglas 
Hyde’s own lifetime of eighty-seven years, we find these four 
periods : — 

SPRING—His boyhood and youth in County Roscommon among 
the native Irish speakers, his studies at Trinity College and early 
work for the Irish language; 

SUMMER—The foundation of the Gaelic League in 1893 and his 
period of twenty-two years as President of that body, during which 
he travelled to America and also did much of his writing; 


AuTUMN—The period from his resignation of the presidency of 
the Gaelic League down to the 1930's, whilst he was a professor, 
writer and, for a little while, a senator; and 


na hEireann (1936-1945) and afterwards lived in retirement at Ratra 


é Winter—The closing years of his life, when he was Uachtardn 


House, Phoenix Park, Dublin, where he died in July, 1949. 
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did not evoke any response. 

But the cynics were wrong. Some 
time afterwards a specially convened 
meeting was held at 9 Lower O’Con- 
nell Street, Dublin, at which it was 
decided to form the Gaelic League, 
and its object was to restore Irish as 
the ordinary spoken language of the 
people. At a further meeting, held 
on August 4th, 1893, Dr. Douglas 
Hyde was appointed President, and 
Eoin Mac Neill Secretary. 

Hyde’s aim was to make the Gaelic 
League a nation-wide organisation 
and to keep it apart from political 
affairs. By so doing, they gained 
wider support. He travelled all over 
the country organising, and by 1908 
there were 550 branches affiliated to 
the League. 


[ 1899, a Royal Commission was 

appointed to inquire into the 
system of intermediate education. Dr. 
Mahaffy, of Trinity College, gave 
evidence, and bitterly opposed the 
teaching of Irish im the schools. 
Quoting an unnamed expert, he said 


that it was impossible to find a text 
in Irish which was not religious, 
foolish or indecent! 

Douglas Hyde decided to give evi- 
dence before the Commission, and he 
armed himself with letters from uni- 
versity professors whom he knew in 
Germany, France and elsewhere, re- 
futing Mahaffy’s allegation. 

He, of course, made a case for the 
inclusion of Irish in the school cur- 
riculum and for increasing the num- 
ber of marks allotted to it in the 
examinations; also that modern-Irish 
textbooks be prescribed for the Irish 
course. 

The Commission’s report was 
favourable towards the native lan- 
guage and in agreement with the 
views of the Gaelic League (as ex- 
pressed by Hyde). But when the 
Intermediate Education Board’s new 
school programme was published it 
was seen that the Commission’s re- 
commendations were ignored. (Dr. 
Mahaffy had, in the meantime, been 
appointed to the board.) Irish was 
merely an optional subject, while 
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Latin or Greek or French or German 
was obligatory. Higher marks were 
given for German than any other 
foreign language. 

Dr. Hyde wrote to the papers pro- 
testing and said, inter alia, that the 
board favoured German because the 
British King and Dr. Mahaffy spoke 
German and because Trinity College 
was opposed to Irish. 

Connradh na Gaedhilge held a 
huge protest meeting at the Rotunda 
on June 26th, 1901. The board did 
not change the curriculum then, but 
the public meeting had its effect and 
ultimately Irish was given its proper 
place. 


Dk. Hype was mainly responsible 

for having St. Patrick’s Day made 
a national holiday. With that object 
in view, the Gaelic League organised 
a public parade on March 17th, 1903. 
Posters carried in the procession bore 
the slogan: “Don’t do any work, 
don’t drink, don’t shop on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day.” 

The Gaelic League’s next big fight 
was waged in connection with the 
campaign for making Irish compul- 
sory for entry to the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland (founded in 1908). 

A monster public meeting in Dub- 
lin was organised by the Gaelic 
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League in September, 1909. Among 
the speakers were representatives of 
the General Council of County 
Councils. (Many of these councils 
had decided they would not grant 
scholarships to the new university 
unless Irish were an obligatory sub- 
ject for matriculation.) 

Later, the senate of the university 
decided that all Irish-born students 
must pass Irish in their matricula- 
tion examination. 

Thus, another round was won in 
the fight to give our national lan- 
guage its proper place in the every- 
day life of the country. 


FTER the 1915 Ard-Fheis, Douglas 

Hyde left the Gaelic League and 
he continued on his work for the 
language, as Professor of Modern 
Irish at U.C.D., a post to which he 
was appointed in 1909. He retired in 
1937. During this period he published 
some further books and from 1925 
to 1926 he was a member of the 
Seanad. 

The last important phase of the 
gentle crusader’s work for his country 
started in 1938, after the coming into 
operation of the new Constitution. 

On June 4, 1938, Dr. Douglas 
Hyde was declared elected first Presi- 
dent of Ireland. 
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NVY is so common a failing that it is a distinction even 
in an able man not to be envious. 


—ROBERT LyYND. 


‘THE secret of ugliness lies not in irregular features but in 
being uninteresting. 


ECENT tests have shown that the amount of fatigue 

involved in carrying one golf club (and swinging it) a 
distance of 7,345 yards is exactly the amount involved in 
carrying a ten-lb. bag of groceries 400 yards. 





Shy Constance Smith is the youngest and prettiest chief in the world 


She’s Boss of a Film Company 


DONALD FOLEY 


HAT is it like to be up there 

amongst the great ones of 

Hollywood, success securely in 
your grasp, with producers congratu- 
lating themselves on having your 
name on a long-term contract? 

I asked Limerick-born twenty-five- 
years-old star Constance Smith this 
question. And the Irish girl, who has 
scaled the Hollywood heights but re- 
mains essentially unsophisticated, un- 
touched by it all, said with shining 
eyes: 

“It’s like a dream. . . . Even yet, 
I can’t believe it has happened to me.” 

A resolute look came into those 
wonderful eyes. - “Only hard 
work can get you to the top in Holly- 
wood. And I mean to stay on top. 
That means that I’m going to con- 
tinue working very hard. It’s some- 
thing I’ve always done as an un- 
known Irish girl, so I’m used to it.” 


MET “Connie” on the London 

docks where she is hard at work 
on her new picture, Tiger by the 
Tail. 





(CONSTANCE SMITH was born in 

Ardnacrusha, Limerick, and 
went to school in Dublin at St. 
Louis Convent, Rathmines. She 
studied for six months at the 
Abbey School of Acting, under 
Ria Mooney. 











It’s a “ gangsters-versus-detectives ” 
melodrama, and in it is Larry Parks, 
who hit the heights as Al Johnson in 
the films based on the life of the 
great jazz singer. 

“Don’t believe all you hear about 
Hollywood,” warned Connie. “It’s 
one of the most hard-working places 
in the world. After two years’ film 
work there I should know.” 

Hollywood’s day begins at 5 a.m. 
With luck, it ends at 6 p.m. 

What about the night life? 

For the ordinary working popula- 
tion it just doesn’t exist, says Connie. 
She blames the bad name the glamor- 
ous film city has got on “ interlopers 
who have no business there ”. 

Her advice to young people with 
their hearts set on a film career: 


Condensed from the Sunday Press 
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accent?” queried Constance. 
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“You've changed,” I told Constance Smith when she arrived back 
from America after two and a half years. 
Her big and beautiful eyes opened wide in surprise. “Is it my 


“Not accent—intonation,” I decided. 

But above that, the girl has got a new poise and confidence. When 
last we met she was off to Hollywood, uncertain of herself or her 
career. She had a few small réles behind her and a natural ability to 
pose for striking pin-up pictures—and that was all. 

—JOHN Gay in the Empire News. 





“ Work hard and develop any talent 
you have got.” 

Had she met many Irish people out 
there? “ The Irish are everywhere in 
the States,” she said. In the film 
world, Dan Daley and Dan Herlihy 
were especially kind to her. The night 
before she left she met Arthur 
Shields, brother of Barry Fitzgerald. 

“ He is a great fellow and is tops in 
the TV world. His show is one of the 
most-talked-about in the U.S.” 

Her best part so far? That of a 
seventeen-years-old Irish girl in the 
film, Taxi, with Dan Daley 


E of her most enjoyable evenings 

in Hollywood was when she dined 
with “that wonderful actor, Cyril 
Cusack, and his family ”. 

Connie’s first big break came when 
she won a “Hedy Lamarr” talent 
competition in Dublin eight years 
ago. The man who shared the 
honours with her for his imper- 
sonation of Danny Kaye—Ronald 
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O’Casey—is working with her on the 
present film. They were together 
before in The Mudlark. 

It was in this film that Connie 
came under notice from the critics. 
A Hollywood contract followed. 

Her philosophy: “I never forget 
that the people I meet coming down 
the ladder as I go up may be going 
up when I am coming down.” 


Now with half a dozen films behind 

her, Constance, who used to be 
a shy young colleen, is confident 
enough to announce the formation of 
her own production company—with 
her lawyer and Charlie Chaplin, 
junior. 

“Tl buy good stories—and act in 
them, of course—and I’ve got some 
ideas of my own I'd like to do,” she 
says. 

Whatever happens to this company 
it will go on record as having the 
youngest and prettiest president in 
the world. 
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‘THe long-winded T.D. was being more tiresome than 

usual. For over an hour he had been quoting statistical 
data. Another Deputy made some slighting remark which 
the speaker overheard. Incensed, the bore bellowed: “ You, 
sir, speak for the present generation. I speak for posterity.” 
“I can see that,” was the reply. “ But must you keep on 
talking until the arrival of your audience?” 





He had to get his hair cut to wear a top-hat 


What I Learned from Yeats 


L. A. G. STRONG 


First met W. B. Yeats in the 
| autumn of 1919. He had come to 

live in Oxford, and, as secretary 
of a college literary society, I be- 
sought him to address us. The reply 
was an invitation to come and see 
him one night after dinner in a tall 
house in Broad Street, opposite 
Balliol. The room into which I was 
ushered was dimly lit, and there, in 
a loose fitting suit of a faintly pinkish 
tint and a blue soft shirt, was the tall 
legendary figure. 

He greeted me in a low tone, in- 
troduced me to Mrs. Yeats, put into 
my hand a strange-shaped glass—I 
was too much overcome to notice 
what was in it—and then, in a 
surprisingly brisk and business-like 
fashion, asked me what sort was our 
society and what we would like him 
to talk about. 


AFTER that I saw him a few times 

only until the appearance of my first 
book of verse nearly two years later. 
He sent for me one Monday evening 
after dinner, and told me he was now 
obliged to look at me in a different 
way: “I have had to readjust my 
mind. I had thought of you as Strong 
the schoolmaster. Now I must think 
of you as Strong the poet.” 

At the end of the evening, Yeats 
told me that I was to come every 
Monday night as long as he was in 


Oxford. It can be imagined what this 
meant to a young man in poor 
health, unsure of himself and of his 
future. 


‘THE conversations stretched over a 

wide range of subjects. About the 
magical side of Yeats’ beliefs I must 
say something, even though critics 
have tended to by-pass this side of 
his work. These beliefs were at the 
centre of all his work and all his 
philosophy. 

There has been much talk of 
Yeats’ credulity. I had the oppopr- 
tunity to see as much of this side of 
his mind as anyone of my generation, 
and I know that he was anything but 
credulous in his approach to so-called 
psychic and occult phenomena. He 
had reconciled his findings with a 
formidable intelligence and with a 
sense of reality inferior to none in 
Europe. 

He had his credulous phase, but 
that was long before this Oxford so- 
journ. It belonged to the days when, 
under the guidance of Ai, he invited 
visions, and accepted them at their 
face value. This went on for some 
time, until one day he saw in a vision 
the lower half of. John Bull: “ And 
as I could not conceive of John Bull 
as an inhabitant of eternity, I decided 
from that moment to scrutinise and 
interpret all that I saw.” 


Condensed from a B.B.C. talk in the Third Programme, as reported 
in The Listener 
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SUPPOSE that seven sensitive persons 

visited a so-called haunted house. 
Four might shudder, and say they did 
not like the place. The fifth might see 
a repulsive shape crouching im a 
corner; the sixth might hear repul- 
sive laughter; the seventh might com- 
plain of a horrible smell. 

Yeats would be untroubled by the 
differing reports, which he would 
attribute to the temperament—visual, 
auditory, or olfactory—of the people 
concerned. Each would have drama- 
tised through the appropriate sense a 
reality in some way perceptible to all. 
Thus minority verdicts upon experi- 
ence, being fully covered by his 
theory, seemed to him like the differ- 
ent ways in which artists would 
report something which had hap- 


pened to them. 
This view seems to me to cover the 
story which Sir Desmond MacCarthy 


made famous. He reported that Yeats 
told him he had seen a certain man 
being followed by a small green 
elephant, and adding, “and when I 
saw that, I knew he was a very 
wicked man ”. 

MacCarthy found this ludicrous. It 
has its amusing side: but the only 
question I should ask is whether the 
man was, in fact, wicked: whether 
the intuition was correct. The actual 
form of the dramatisation—in other 
words, the image chosen by the poet’s 
perception to embody what he saw— 
seems to me less important. Like the 
lower half of John Bull, it needed to 
be interpreted. 

We must never forget that this 
great man was all the time a poet. In 
other words, the images that Yeats 
perceived, whatever form they took, 
whichever sense they assailed, were 
akin essentially to poetic imagery. 


‘THESE years at Oxford were a period 

of intense creative work for Yeats, 
both in prose and verse. He was 
writing his autobiographies, and read 
to us on many occasions from the un- 
finished drafts. 

His view of the act of writing a 
poem came up very clearly in his 
comment on an argument I had with 
“2. Yeats said that poetry was written 
by all the faculties fused in one by 
the white heat of inspiration. 

The poet, writing in this incan- 
descence which fused his powers 
into one, must then put the poem 
away, and return to it later as cold 
as ice, an enemy, implacable. Intellect 
must dispassionately scrutinise what 
had been written in the blazing con- 
junction of intellect and imagination. 
And there were so many occasions 
when inspiration did not come. 

“ That is why I write regular hours 
like a man in an office. Inspiration 
will be more apt to visit a man who 
keeps his house ready to receive her.” 

Four lines of a lyric was a good 
morning’s work, or ten lines of blank 
verse. 

Then came another favourite 
axiom: “No work is ever wasted. 
Often, when in the morning my work 
has been in vain, and I have been 
baffled by a problem, I sit down at 
five o’clock to some quite different 
task, and solve its problems without 
difficulty, because of the struggle in 
the morning.” 

With hands on knees he 
round at each of us in turn: 
work is ever wasted.” 

One evening, after Yeats had left 
Oxford and returned to Dublin, I 
went across in the summer of 1924, 
my first visit for ten years, and was 
bidden to Yeats’ house. 


looked 
“No 
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legendary figure. 
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was too much overcome to notice 
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to talk about. 


AFTER that I saw him a few times 

only until the appearance of my first 
book of verse nearly two years later. 
He sent for me one Monday evening 
after dinner, and told me he was now 
obliged to look at me in a different 
way: “I have had to readjust my 
mind. I had thought of you as Strong 
the schoolmaster. Now I must think 
of you as Strong the poet.” 

At the end of the evening, Yeats 
told me that I was to come every 
Monday night as long as he was in 


Oxford. It can be imagined what this 
meant to a young man in poor 
health, unsure of himself and of his 
future. 


‘THE conversations stretched over a 

wide range of subjects. About the 
magical side of Yeats’ beliefs I must 
say something, even though critics 
have tended to by-pass this side of 
his work. These beliefs were at the 
centre of all his work and all his 
philosophy. 

There has been much talk of 
Yeats’ credulity. I had the oppopr- 
tunity to see as much of this side of 
his mind as anyone of my generation, 
and I know that he was anything but 
credulous in his approach to so-called 
psychic and occult phenomena. He 
had reconciled his findings with a 
formidable intelligence and with a 
sense of reality inferior to none in 
Europe. 

He had his credulous phase, but 
that was long before this Oxford so- 
journ. It belonged to the days when, 
under the guidance of Ai, he invited 
visions, and accepted them at their 
face value. This went on for some 
time, until one day he saw in a vision 
the lower half of. John Bull: “ And 
as I could not conceive of John Bull 
as an inhabitant of eternity, I decided 
from that moment to scrutinise and 
interpret all that I saw.” 


Condensed from a B.B.C. talk in the Third Programme, as reported 
in The Listener 
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a repulsive shape crouching in a 
corner; the sixth might hear repul- 
sive laughter; the seventh might com- 
plain of a horrible smell. 

Yeats would be untroubled by the 
differing reports, which he would 
attribute to the temperament—visual, 
auditory, or olfactory—of the people 
concerned. Each would have drama- 
tised through the appropriate sense a 
reality in some way perceptible to all. 
Thus minority verdicts upon experi- 
ence, being fully covered by his 
theory, seemed to him like the differ- 
ent ways in which artists would 
report something which had hap- 


pened to them. 
This view seems to me to cover the 
story which Sir Desmond MacCarthy 


made famous. He reported that Yeats 
told him he had seen a certain man 
being followed by a small green 
elephant, and adding, “and when I 
saw that, I knew he was a very 
wicked man ”. 

MacCarthy found this ludicrous. It 
has its amusing side: but the only 
question I should ask is whether the 
man was, in fact, wicked: whether 
the intuition was correct. The actual 
form of the dramatisation—in other 
words, the image chosen by the poet’s 
perception to embody what he saw— 
seems to me less important. Like the 
lower half of John Bull, it needed to 
be interpreted. 

We must never forget that this 
great man was all the time a poet. In 
other words, the images that Yeats 
perceived, whatever form they took, 
whichever sense they assailed, were 
akin essentially to poetic imagery. 


‘THESE years at Oxford were a period 

of intense creative work for Yeats, 
both in prose and verse. He was 
writing his autobiographies, and read 
to us on many occasions from the un- 
finished drafts. 

His view of the act of writing a 
poem came up very clearly in his 
comment on an argument I had with 
£. Yeats said that poetry was written 
by all the faculties fused in one by 
the white heat of inspiration. 

The poet, writing in this incan- 
descence which fused his powers 
into one, must then put the poem 
away, and return to it later as cold 
as ice, an enemy, implacable. Intellect 
must dispassionately scrutinise what 
had been written in the blazing con- 
junction of intellect and imagination. 
And there were so many occasions 
when inspiration did not come. 

“That is why I write regular hours 
like a man in an Office. Inspiration 
will be more apt to visit a man who 
keeps his house ready to receive her.” 

Four lines of a lyric was a good 
morning’s work, or ten lines of blank 
verse. 

Then came _ another favourite 
axiom: “No work is ever wasted. 
Often, when in the morning my work 
has been in vain, and I have been 
baffled by a problem, I sit down at 
five o’clock to some quite different 
task, and solve its problems without 
difficulty, because of the struggle in 
the morning.” 

With hands on knees he looked 
round at each of us in turn: “No 
work is ever wasted.” 

One evening, after Yeats had left 
Oxford and returned to Dublin, I 
went across in the summer of 1924, 
my first visit for ten years, and was 
bidden to Yeats’ house. 
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Seldom can a young writer have 
been more favoured by the fates. For 
the first part of the evening, the only 
other person present was Aj, and we 
were joined later by James Stephens. 


r was the year when the new State 

revived the legendary Tailteann 
Games, and invited distinguished 
people from all over the world to be 
her guests. Yeats plunged into all this 
festivity, wearing a morning coat, and 
having his hair cut so that it would 
fit inside a top hat. Aé rallied him on 
this, saying that he seemed to enjoy 
attending sociable functions, whereas 


Yeats looked up at once, and 
said : — 

“In my youth I read, in that book 
which I still think the wisest of all 
books, Wilhelm Meister by Goethe, 
these words: ‘The poor are. The 
rich are, but are also permitted to 
seem.’ I at once set myself to acquire 
this necessary technique of seeming. 
I was a shy young man, tongue-tied 
and awkward, but I forced myself to 
go to soirées and salons and tea- 
parties and gatherings of every sort, 
until I, too, acquired this necessary 
technique of seeming.” 

This experience helped to shape 


he himself would go miles to avoid 
them. 


Yeats’ thought and governed his 
social practice. 
Gwent > 





The Poet’s Brother 


[s his faintly theatrical coat with its velvet collar, his narrow string 
tie and strange hat, Jack B. Yeats is away out of his period; he 
might almost be a character from one of his own paintings. 

He was born in Sligo eighty-three years ago, the son of another 
Jack B. Yeats, also a painter, and brother of the poet, W.B.—and if 
it is remarkable that the same family should have produced Ireland’s 
only great painter and the greatest of the Anglo-Irish poets, it is 
even more remarkable that nobody thinks it worth while to mention 
that they are brothers. 

The measure of success which he has achieved would be unusual 
anywhere, and is extraordinary in Ireland. He has sold one painting 
for £4,000 and quite a few for more than {£2,000 each. He has been 
described as “ great” by several responsible critics. Dublin University 
has honoured him with an LL.D., France with a Légion d’Honneur. 
There are examples of his work in the galleries in London, New 
York, Boston and Paris. 

About the man, and his manner of working, very little is known. 
It is common knowledge that he refuses to allow reproductions of 
his paintings. It is almost a tradition that he paints in private. 

They say that nobody has ever seen him at work, apart from his 
wife. They say that when he paints a picture, he locks it away for 
at least six months and then takes it out and decides whether to 
show it or destroy it. 

They say that he paints exclusively from memory, and that the 
only model he has ever used is an artificial rose which he keeps 
pinned to his easel. 

—Irish Times. 

















Men, Women and Marriage 





Sweet Sixteen 


‘LAP ME DOWN FOR A ROMANTIC 

fool if you like—but I think that 
Mr. and Mrs. John Eales, who mar- 
ried at the age of sixteen, have a deal 
of happiness lined up for them. 

I met them just after they had tied 
the knot and they walked away with 
my prize for the Marriage Most 
Likely to Succeed. 

They are _ first-class workers, 
Johnny is a packer, Pat is a clerk. 

Pat is an excellent cook, and she 
likes darning his socks. 

Away with the dull stick-in-the- 
muds with their cry of “ They should 
have waited ”. Waited for what? For 
money?—they have enough to live 
on. 

For the wisdom of the years? I 
should think they have more of the 
real wisdom than, say, a Rubirosa... 
Until they know their own minds? 
Their parents seem to think they do 
now, and they should know. 

I am not proclaiming marriage for 
all at sixteen years of age. But I do 
not see why we should all wait tll 
thirty, either. The gods scatter their 
gifts of love and good sense in strange 
ways. Mr. and Mrs. Eales have their 
share of both. 

—TERENCE FEELY in the 
Sunday Graphic. 


Money for Grand-Mama 


*HOULD WOMEN WORK AT RE- 
munerative jobs after marriage? 
Our’ great-grandmothers would 

have stiffened with horror at the idea 

of women leaving home and family 
to work yet, in less than fifty years, 





Twelve Years Silent! 


,OME HIGHLY IDIOSYNCRATIC 

courtships are to be found in 
the lives of the famous men. One 
of the least passionate was that 
of the Duke of Wellington. 

He loved Kitty Pakenham at 
the age of twenty-four, but did 
not marry her until he was 
thirty-six, after serving most of 
the years overseas. 

During that time he never 
wrote to her, nor she to him. 

When he found that Kitty’s 
feelings for him were unchanged 
and that his friends regarded 
him as her lover, he felt it to be 
the honourable thing to marry 
her. 

—E. S. TurRNeEr in the 
Daily Sketch. 











the scales of custom have tipped so 
completely that many a grandmother 
of today is an energetic and efficient 
part of politics, office, or factory; 
store, school or hospital. At the same 
time she maintains her home and is 
active in church and school affairs. 

Whether or not she is happier than 
the grand dame of yesteryear, who 
was wont to sit by the hearth day in, 
day out, year following year, patch- 
ing, knitting, quilting—who automati- 
cally slipped into a prepared niche 
and was considered old at fifty-five 
. - . here is a moot question. 

One side insists a double pay- 
packet is imperative in this high-cost- 








Targets of Memory 


the office. 


his feet. 





WOMAN will always cherish the memory of a man who 
wanted to marry her, a man of the woman who didn’t. 


MAGINATION is something that sits up with a woman when 
her husband comes home late. 


‘IVE a husband enough rope and he'll be tied up at 


A FELLOw knows he’s henpecked when, having carried his 
bride over the threshold, she tells him he hasn’t wiped 


SOMETIMES a man in love with a dimple makes the mistake 
of marrying the whole girl. 


"THERE is no cure for laziness, but a large family helps. 








of-living age; that a wife’s wage 
spells security and independence for 
her; that settling down to house- 
keeping can come later; that children 
will be welcome, but later on; that 
one’s talents should be exploited for 
the public good. 

The other side asserts that children 
are the ties that help make a marriage 
stable; that it is better to bring up a 
family frugally, if necessary, so long 
as the mother bides at home; that 
personal independence becomes, after 
marriage, family independence; that 
wedlock is a giving-up of little and a 
taking-on of much, and is a job in 
itself that should not be rivalled by 
another. 

—FRAWLEY Hynes in Columbia. 


The Word Pop 


HE WORD “ POP” BELONGS TO THE 
Middle Ages, when it meant sud- 


denness, and retains its meaning 
down to the present day. 

In the Middle Ages, marriages were 
arranged by the families or were pre- 
ceded by months of courtship, usually 
chaperoned. However, many eager 
swains didn’t like to be so hampered 
in their wooing, and contrived to 
obtain a few moments alone with 
their beloved. As this time was 
generally short, the more brave ones 
plucked up their courage and sud- 
denly blurted out (or “ popped ’”’) 
their proposal. 

The “Popping the Question’ 
marriage was considered very roman- 
tic, men soon realised that this kind 
of proposal inevitably succeeded, and 
it became widely used. So that, down 
through the years, “Popping the 
Question ” has always meant but one 
thing—a proposal of marriage. 


—Radio Review. 


, 


Gwe sd 


TS easy to see why the man 


Shakespeare will always be 


immortal. “They do not love,” wrote he, “who do not 
show their love.” It is the key to happy home life. 





History has wronged these men and women 


Lies That Will Not Die 


JOHN 


GENERATION of men is made up 
A\ Gather like a circus) of ordinary 

individuals with a very few 
giants and freaks. The ordinary in- 
dividuals run the show. The public 
“pays to see” the giants and freaks 
and remembers only these last. Pos- 
terity also. 

History is largely the story of the 
giants and freaks, and the satellites 
of serious historians—the novel bio- 
graphers—fasten on the freaks and 
keep alive, generation after genera- 
tion, the rumours, scandals, sensa- 
tions, lies and misrepresentations 
current concerning them in their 
lives, when political bias’ or society 
scandal-mongers fastened on them 
and traduced them and made them 
notorious. 

No two characters, ome in the 
centre of history, one on the fringe, 
one a great statesman, one a woman 
of no importance, more instantly 
suggest themselves as examples of the 
eternal victims of misrepresentation 
than R. B. Sheridan and Lady Caro- 
line Lamb. 


GHERIDAN’S fine record as an honest, 


far-sighted, single-minded and 
liberal statesman in an age of corrup- 
tion has never been suffered to 
emerge. All his life, as he often said, 
he was a victim of slander and mis- 
representation; and a century after 
his death he remains obscured by 


GORE 


these undying trivialities which the 
public find romantic without seeking 
to examine them for truth. 

He is remembered as a duellist, a 
playwright, a ome-speech man, a 
gambler, drunkard, bankrupt who 
died with the broker’s men snatching 
at his threadbare blanket. 

It makes a good story. His parlia- 
mentary record, his singleminded 
statesmanship, would make dull 
reading. 


“THERE are, of course, other and 

special reasons why Sheridan 
never had in life the acknowledgment 
he deserved as a statesman, and why 
there is still therefore no balanced 
biography of this noble public ser- 
cant. Above all, there is the preju- 
dice in days of aristocratic govern- 
ment, against men who were not “ in 
the book.” 

Sheridan was not even a Privy 
Councillor. But the dazzle of his 
varied genius and the “ romance” of 
his life story, fastened on by gossip- 
lovers of all ages, were far too blaz- 
ing for truth and proportion to come 
into view, and all his biographers 
have been blinded. 

The “ pauper’s death,” the “ drun- 
ken sottishness,” are all posterity 
cares to read and wishes to believe. 

Yet Charles Sheridan, son of R.B.’s 
second marriage, wrote ten days after 
his father’s death to his half-brother 


Condensed from The Sphere 
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Tom, in South Africa: “ The reports 
which you may have seen in news- 
papers of the privations and want of 
comforts which our father endured 
are unfounded; he had every attention 
and comfort that could make a death- 
bed easy.” 


MBs. LEFANU, R.B.’s sister, con- 

firmed this: “He had three 
specialists every day and the Bishop 
of London at his bedside.” 

But Tom Moore’s sentimental 
verses perpetuated the “ pauper’s 
death” lie and it will not die. 
Creevey, a close friend, is evidence 
that Sheridan was a remarkably 
moderate drinker in his latter years. 
But it will not do. The “drunken 
sot” is more appealing to sensation- 


iz Ladies of Llangollen, Eleanor Butler and Sarah Ponsonby 


“ pioneers.” They were not the first couple of girl friends who kept 
house together. Nor were they markedly eccentric. 

Anna Seward, Madame de Genlis and Prince Piickler-Muskau 
turned them into the “ most celebrated virgins in Europe.” They are 
labelled “recluses,” and in the same breath we are told that the 
whole world of society hammered on their front door. They wore 
men’s clothes, they never left their cottage for a single night in fifty 
“men’s clothes” in truth were the normal 
riding costume of women of the period, enhanced by a faked con- 


The truth was that they were both unhappy in their Irish homes 
and decided to make a life of peace and happiness for themselves in 


They gardened and kept account books and pigs and poultry, and 
wrote to their families in whose careers and children they were 


They were well-educated, interested in world affairs no less than 
in local matters, and, never desiring to be “ recluses,” were some-~- 
times (like the rest of us) bored with a superfluity of guests and 
callers. In short, two quite ordinary gentlewomen. But no. The truth 
is dull. They must survive for ever as comedy figures. In their case, 
certainly, the contemporary misrepresentation did the business. 
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were in their day mild 


very 


—JOHN GoRE. 
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hunters, and the statesman can go 
by default. 


(CAROLINE LamB was a “ bright 

young thing ” of her day. She had 
enormous charm, was a lively con- 
versationalist, advanced, original and, 
like all bright young things of every 
generation, she must be in the latest 
movements and know the latest lions. 
Of whom Byron, the arch-cad of 
Love, was one. She fell for him, and 
he for a time for her. 

He got bored with her before she 
ceased to love him, and all his cad- 
dishness was employed against her. 
The majority of Byron’s cast-offs are 
forgotten today. Caroline remains on 
the fringe of history. Why? The 
answer, maybe, is because of one 





LIES THAT WILL NOT DIE 


single incident in her short life and 
the highly-coloured and imaginative 
recollections by Lady Morgan of 
conversations with Lady Caroline in 
illness in 1824. 

These “recollections” have been 
accepted as gospel by the women 
novelist-biographers of our day, who 
have smacked their lips over them. 

The chief “lies” are that Lady 
Bessborough allowed her daughter 
Caroline to be brought up by a ser- 
vant; that she so spent six years in 
Italy from the age of three to nine; 
that she was thereafter “ brought up 
at Devonshire House,” rescued by her 
grandmother, Lady Spencer, who 
had her “vetted” for signs of in- 
sanity, and so on. While all this time 
Lady Bessborough (or Duncannon) 
led a life of debauchery. 


F-VERY one of these lies has been 
contradicted with chapter and 

verse from family papers in Lady 
Bessborough and her Family Circle. 

Lady Bessborough was a loved and 
devoted mother, and Caroline was 
brought up in her own home and 
went abroad, when she did travel, 
under her mother’s care, only leaving 
her mother when her mother was 
seriously ill. 

Caroline was never insane. She was 
emotional, nervy and far too impul- 
sive. Her letters between 1824 and 
1828 show that she died in full pos- 
session of her senses, serene and re- 
pentant of her early follies. 


But what are proofs? Sensation 


N autographed manuscript of 

Sheridan’s play, The School 
for Scandal, will go to the U.S. 
It was bought for £2,000 at a 
London saleroom by a Mr. Papa- 
tonio from New York. 

The manuscript, believed to be 
an early draft of the play, was 
among a collection of works by, 
or relating to, Sheridan, which 
were Offered for sale. Collected 
into seven lots, they brought the 
total to £4,680, bidding reaching 
£580 for eight volumes of 
memoirs. 

The works were sent to the 
saleroom by the executor of the 
estate of the late Lady Waver- 
tree, who was a_ great-great 
granddaughter of the playwright. 











mongers in all ages prefer a “ story ”. 
And “the one single incident”? 


NOT one of the lady body-snatchers 


fails to record that “at Lady 
Heathcote’s ball” Caroline slashed 
herself with a knife or glass splinters 
to call Byron’s attention to her 
despised love. 

It is true that she shattered a wine- 
glass in her emotion and cut herself, 
and tongues clacked over the incident. 

Yet, despite Lady Morgan’s red- 
hot copy, it is quite probable that, if 
Lady Caroline had not received a 
card from Lady Heathcote that eve- 
ning, she would today be in the 
obscurity of a hundred bright young 
things (and other Byron cast-offs). 


iE worst sin towards our fellow-creatures is not to hate 
them, but to be indifferent to them. 


—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 








Swift’s Puzzle 





Language 


* 


NyBopY who has read Cesar 
Acum jam forte as a report on 
Cesar’s taste in food ought in 
theory to understand at a glance a 
letter of Jonathan Swift which Dr. 
George Mayhew publishes in the 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester 
One of several Swift manuscripts 
in the library, it forms part of a cor- 
respondence which Swift and his 
friend, Dr. Thomas Sheridan, con- 
ducted in “Latino-Anglicus”, a 
puzzle language made up of Latin 
words, each correct in itself, but un- 
intelligible unless the whole was read 
as English. 


ERE is Swift, for instance, teasing 
Sheridan about the Irish ancestry 
which Sheridan has supposedly 
denied : — 
Cum cum surdo notu prae tendit 
I do advisu, uras mere Iris has 
feli mone alas tego Sui ne ora 
nodo Horti ore venas Machina 
Maro: Praes heri dando ad MACto 
ure na morO, ure offas sol da 
pede agri as ani in Monster Orco 
nautis. 


Which being interpreted reads : — 


Come come sir do not pretend it 
I do advise you, you’re as mere 
Irish as Phelim O’Neill, as Teague 
O’Swiney or an O’Dogherty or 


even as MacNamara: Pray Sheridan 
do add Mac to your name or QO, 
you're of as old a pedigree as any 
in Munster or Connaught is. 


THis double-talk was as suitable for 
invitations as for teasing : — 


In mi abs ensi praebe specus ab 
re ac fasti nat Averne. Adi ne rate 
Eurus, an da superat mi ne: I 
supina Roma—bove stares. (In my 
absence pray bespeak us a break- 
fast in a tavern. A dinner at your 
house, and a supper at mine! I 
sup in a room above stairs.) 


It did equally well for impreca- 
tions on ure en emis, with pax tecum 
adding an ironical pun to Swift’s 
favourite, “ Pox take ’em.” 


4£ remarkable thing is that both 
Swift and Sheridan took their 
particular “little language” very 
seriously; before writing a letter they 
made careful notes and preliminary 
drafts, and Swift once confessed him- 
self “ gone so far in this science that 
I can hardly write common English, 
I am so apt to mingle it with Latin ”. 
There was not much that Swift 
could take lightly—not even a new 
means of explaining that his meaning 
was plenas apiq(ue) sta fis. 





[) 4s all the parish knows, 
Hardly can be grave in prose: 

Stull to lash, and lashing smile, 

Ill befits a lofty style. 

From the planet of my birth 

I encounter vice with mirth. 

Wicked ministers of state 

I can easier scorn than hate; 

And I find it answers right. 








From the Manchester Guardian 








This matador is a woman 


Blonde Queen of the Bull Ring 


MURRAY SINCLAIR 


member of the Matadores de 

Novillos Toros, in Mexico, knew 
the bull was going to charge her, not 
her cape. 

And, because honour demanded, 
she knew she would take the charge, 
even if it meant death. 

From the time she had stepped 
into the bull ring, the killer that now 
braced itself for the charge had re- 
fused to fight ; 


| anne McCormick, only woman 


“ 


true ”. 

As she made her first veronicas 
(the basic passes with the cape) the 
animal had acted more like a tricky, 
unreliable cow than a brave bull. 

Three times as the 1,000-Ib. fighter 
charged her cape, he had hooked his 
horns towards her body. 

Each time she was sent sprawling 
in the sand. Once she had tried to 
grab his horns for protection. 


THE bull charged. The aficionados— 
those who know and admire the 


intricacies of bull-fighting—among 
the 11,000 tense spectators momen- 
tarily held their breath. 

A few women visitors from the 
U.S. side of the border screamed. 

Perhaps there was the sound of 
impact when the beast and the 
maiden collided. If so, no one heard 
it. In the brief second of contact the 
bull’s horn penetrated the girl’s leg 
behind her knee. Like a gigantic 
needle it plunged in four inches, and 





way from the bull ring, 

Patricia McCormick is a 
rather timid twenty-three-year- 
old girl who would look at home 
in any university. 

Only a couple of years ago she 
left Texas Western College in 
El Paso, a branch of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, while in her 
senior year, to become one of the 
most publicised bull-fighters in 
the world. 

She looks taller than her § ft. 
6 in. With delicate wrists and 
ankles, she barely tips the scales 
at 115 lb. Her eyes are blue. 

Ordinarily her long, blonde 
hair hangs over her shoulders. 
In the ring it is pulled severely 
behind her head and knotted in 
a tight bun. She doesn’t smoke 
or drink, and if she wears make- 
up it doesn’t show. 











down into the muscle for thirteen 
inches. 

The force of the charge carried the 
bull over the girl’s body and beyond. 
Apprehensive members of her cuadilla 
engaged the bull’s attention as she 
was helped to her feet. 

Her manager, a former matador, 
begged the girl to withdraw. 

It was he who had placed the 
banderillas—those gaily decorated 
barbs—in the bull’s back. Even then 
he knew that this animal was like no 
other she had faced. 


Condensed from the Toronto Star Weekly 
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ARENA officials pleaded with her to 

quit. Policemen leaned over the 
wall of the ring and ordered her to 
come to safety. 

But the same point of honour, the 
same respect for the bull that had 
made her take the charge, demanded 
that she finish the fight. With a hole 
in her leg as big around as the handle 
of a spade, she re-engaged her 
opponent. 

There was silence in the plaza 2s 
she drew the bull on with a series of 
passes from her muleta (the small 
cape) until she had established her 
domination. 

The injured leg was so stiff she 
almost had to drag it as she inched 
forward for the kill. 

There was a fleeting flash of sun- 
light on her curved sword as she 
leaned directly over the bull’s horns. 
Then the sword disappeared down- 
ward through the bull’s heart in a 
skilfully executed pinchazo. 

Within a minute he was dead. The 
girl took the plaudits of the crowd. 
Then, unassisted, she walked to an 
operating table. The next three weeks 
she spent in a hospital. 


{ERE is nothing in her Irish back- 

ground to indicate a passion for 
bull-fighting. Her father, a success- 
ful engineer, and her mother were 
both born in the U.S. To this day 
neither has more than a passing in- 
terest in bull-fighting. 

Then why, and how, did she come 
to dedicate her life to fighting animals 
that have been bred and raised for 
one purpose, and one purpose only— 
to attempt to kill? 

Patricia was just seven years of age 
when her parents took her on a trip 
in Mexico City. As many tourists do, 


THE IRISH DIGEST 





TH prettiest bull-fighter I ever 

saw was at the Royal Dublin 
Society's Show in Ballsbridge— 
an English girl, Pat Smythe, one 
of the best show jumping riders 
in these islands. 

Pat won a prize for bull-fight- 
ing when paying a courtesy call 
to a Spanish ranch famous for 
breeding fierce young bulls. Pat 
faced a bull and played it with a 
cloak. She delighted the enthu- 
Siastic sefiors so much that one 
of them presented her with a 
prize. 

She certainly gets around. 
Last winter she competed in the 
three big East Coast American 
show jumping tournaments. 
Then she had a spell deep in the 
heart of Texas and took a turn 
at riding after steers on the lone 
“ prairee ”’. 

—SeAN Murpuy in The 
People. 











they went to see a bull-fight. 


Most children would have been 
primarily interested in the spectacle, 
the pageantry. This child was fascin- 
nated by the drama enacted in the 
ring before her. 

The picture of the matador master- 
ing a raging beast made a profound 
impression on her. 

“When I returned home, I would 
take off my coat and pretend it was 
a matador’s cape,” she recalled. “ In- 
stead of skipping and playing tig with 
my little friends, I would get them 
to pretend they were bulls and rush 
at me while I waved my cape. 

“When I was eight or nine, an art 
store in St. Louis exhibited a picture 
of Juanita Cruz, a famous woman 
fighter. That was the first time I 
realised that a woman could become 





BLONDE QUEEN OF THE BULL RING 


a matador.” She finished high school, 
went to the university in El Paso. 


Qty the Rio Grande River sepa- 

rates El Paso from Juarez, 
Mexico, the site of one of the nation’s 
thirty-nine bull rings. 

Three years ago a group of students 
crossed into Juarez one Sunday after- 
noon to see the fights in the Plaza. 
Patricia went with them. 

“Nothing had ever had so much 
effect on me,” she said. “ I wondered 
whether this obsession was the same 
thing the other girls seemed to feel 
for football, basketball and other 
sports. Or was it deeper? 

“TI went back to Juarez the next 
day and went to the bull ring. It was 
deserted, of course, but I talked with 
Alejandro del Hierro, a former mata- 
dor. I asked him if he would teach 
me. 

“He wasn’t sure I was serious. I 
think he felt I might be a girl from 
the college taking part in some kind 
of initiation prank. 

“Finally he said he would teach 
me for one week. After that, he would 
waste no more time if I wasn’t seri- 
ous, and if I didn’t have the ability. 

“ My parents did not know what I 
was doing. I wanted to prove myself 
first. 

“So on August 12, 1951, I went 
into the ring for the first time.” 


HE Officials allowed her to face a 

small bull, making basic passes, 
but always keeping the animal well 
away from her body. It was a real 
fight, except that she did not go in 
for the kill. 


On September 9, 1951, Patricia 
made her début as a bull-fighter in 
the Juarez ring, with her parents in 
the stands. They have not seen her 
fight since. 

“TI killed the bull,” Patricia said 
simply. “I call him Ferdinand. He 
had been raised on the La Prunta 
ranch, of stock that can be traced for 
centuries. He was small, perhaps two 
and a half years old, and he was very 
brave.” 


{ERE was only one recognised pro- 

fessional woman bull-fighter on 
the American continent at the time, 
a Peruvian by the name of Conchita 
Cintron, and she was retiring to be 
married. 

Patricia was determined to take her 
place. Finally she killed a bull of the 
size and age demanded by the exclu- 
sive bull-fighters’ union under the 
conditions they demanded and with 
the skill the officials insist upon. 

She was admitted as the only 
woman member of the Matadores de 
Novillos Toros 


CWT Dd 


A RGUING with a woman is like going into a shower bath 
with an umbrella. What good does it do? 





Padraic Colum 


Singing a Song Forever 


JOHN L. SWEENEY 


ADRAIC CoLuM (born in Long- 

ford in 1881) has a curious posi- 

tion among living poets: he is 
probably the only one whose poems 
(translated into French, German, 
Albanian and Ukrainian, and put to 
traditional Irish airs) are sung all over 
the world by men and women who 
do not know his name. 

Colum arrived in Dublin in 1896, 
at the age of fifteen. Five years later 
he was active in the vigorous new 
dramatic movement, and by 1903 had 
achieved recognition as a playwright. 
His one-act play The Betrayal has 
been produced in Europe, Asia, 
Australia and America. 

Colum’s well-wrought plays, rich 
in language, and reasonable, were 
directly concerned with Irish social 
problems of the early nineteen hun- 
dreds. 


SOME of his finest poems were pub- 
lished by Ai in New Songs in 
1904. His own Wild Earth appeared in 


1907 and brought him immediate 
acclaim 

Here, in song, was a delicate dis- 
tillation of all that Colum had learned 
from his study of speech rhythms for 
the stage, and here was a deep under- 
tone of compassion related to the 
universal human plight which he had 
pondered in local terms for his plays. 

Here, above all, was a brilliant new 
voice and a fine free music in a very 


old tradition. 


T is as am ever-new singer in a very 

old tradition that Padraic Colum 
will always be remembered. 

He will be remembered by fellow- 
artists for the poetic power generated 
by his vision and craftsmanship (the 
“voltage” of his verse is praised by 
Ezra Pound in one of the Pisan 
Cantos), and he will be remembered 
by the plain reader for the magical 
humanity of his song. 

Internationally-famous poems by 
Colum include An Old Woman of 
the Roads, A Drover, The Terrible 
Robber Men, and She Moved 
Through the Fair, which, with an 
air composed by the late Herbert 
Hughes, has so securely acquired the 
status of folksong that it has been 
“collected” as such! What greater 
praise for a poet than the large and 
loving embrace of such anonymity? 


ONE of the many honours Padraic 

Colum has received during his 
long and productive life comes up 
to it—none, except, perhaps, the 
Gregory Medal. 

When, in 1953, he received that 
award from the Council of the Irish 
Academy of Letters for very distin- 
guished work, his name was added 
to the names of Yeats, A{, Douglas 
Hyde and Eoin MacNeill. 

Colum, who has been living in the 
U.S. for many years, also got an 
award from the Academy of American 
Poets. 


Condensed from The Collected Poems of Padraic Colum (New York: 
Devin-Adair. $5.00) 





An Old Song Re-sung 


As I went down through Dublin city 
At the hour of twelve of the night, 
Who did I see but a Spanish lady 
Washing her feet by candle light. 

First she washed them, 

Then she dried them, 

All by a fire of amber coals, 





In all my life I never did see 


A maid so neat about the soles. 


I asked her would she come a-walking, 
And we went on where the small bats flew, 
A coach I called then to instate her, 
And on we went till the grey cocks crew. 
Combs of amber 
In her hair were, 
And her eyes had every spell, 
In all my life I never did see 


A maid whom I could love so well. 


3ut when I came to where I found her, 
And set her down from the halted coach, 
Who was there waiting, his arms folded, 
But that fatal swordsman, Tiger Roache ? 

Then blades were out, 

And ‘twas thrust and cut, 

And never wrist gave me more affright, 
Till I lay low upon the floor 
Where she stood holding the candle light. 





But, O ye bucks of Dublin city, 


If I should see at twelve of the night, 


In any chamber, such lovely lady 
Washing her feet by candle light, 
And drying o'er 
Soles neat as hers, 


All by a fire of amber coal— 


Your blades be dimmed! I'd whisper her, 


And take her for a midnight stroll ! 


—Papraic COLUM. 





® 


The kitchen-maid who founded an Order of nursing nuns 


Mercy Mission in New York 


C. C. CREGAN 


ROM the townland of Ardrine, 

Knockaderry, Limerick, eighteen- 

year-old Mary Walsh went to the 
United States in 1869. She was vir- 
tually penniless and had very little 
education, and her first regular job 
was as a domestic to a well-to-do 
family in New York. Soon the girl 
got to know the terrible plight of the 
poor in that great city and began to 
devote as much time and attention 
as she could to the relief of their 
suffering. In due course she became 
the Foundress and first Mother 
General of the Dominican Sisters of 
the Sick Poor. 


She died in 1922 and the members 
of the great Community she estab- 
lished have since been praying con- 
stantly that her life of wonderful 
sanctity and self-sacrifice be crowned 
by having her raised to the Altars of 
the Church. 


VERY little is known of the family 

background of Mary Walsh. Her 
father was the only boy in a family 
of five. His people lived in Ardrine 
but he was driven out by the econo- 
mic pressure following the Famine 
years. He went to London, where 
Mary was born about 1850. Both 
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parents died of black diphtheria when 
their little girl was only three years 
of age. Mary’s grandmother travelled 
to London to bring the child back to 
Ireland. 

Mary was brought to Ardrine, 
where she lived with her grand- 
mother and an unmarried aunt until 
she was eighteen years of age. 

She went to school to St 
Catherine’s Convent, Newcastle West, 
and also to the National School at 
Castlemahon. 


WHEN old Mrs. Walsh, the grand- 

mother, died, her brother, who 
had been in the United States for 
some years, came back to Ireland. 
On his return to America he took 
Mary with him to his home in 
Pennsylvania, where his wife and 
family lived. She stayed with them 
for less than a year. 

She then left for New York, where 
she took up employment as a domes- 
tic servant. Her special forte was 
laundry work, at which she was an 
expert, being also deft at all kinds of 
needlework. Her work eventually 
brought her into intimate contact 
with the sufferings of the poor in the 
grim slurs of New York. She never 
lost an opportunity of bringing any 
relief she could to the helpless sick 
and indigent in the appalling hovels 
in that city. 

After years of such charitable 
activities, which entailed much hard- 
ship and actual privation to herself, 
she began to gather around her a few 
other girl workers with a bent for 
the same sort of charitable effort. 
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She and her co-operators were re- 
markable women. In order to bring 
help to suffering poor they often en- 
dured hunger and cold and want 
themselves and quite frequently slept 
on the floor in their own fireless 
abodes. 


EVENTUALLY Mary Walsh felt an 

inner compulsion to leave the 
world entirely and seek a life of com- 
plete renunciation and dedication as 
a nun. 

From that time on her life was one 
of remarkably heroic devotion to the 
poor. Her charity was boundless and 
her wonderful perseverance and self- 
sacrifice were truly amazing. 

Her best friend was Most Rev. 
John T. McNicholas, O.P., Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati. 

Sister Mary Walsh, O.P., had an 
unshakable faith in God’s help in 
her work. Time after time she was 
faced with difficulties and problems 
that looked absolutely hopeless of 
solution. She faced them all with 
courage and confidence, and help that 
could be regarded only as something 
in the nature of the miraculous came 
to her aid in practically every case. 


S!STER Mary had great difficulties to 

contend with in getting her Order 
of the Dominican Sisters of the Sick 
Poor fully recognised by the Church 
authorities. The official diploma of 
affiliation with the Dominican Order, 
with formal permission to don the 
Dominican Habit, did not arrive from 
the Master General in Rome till 
August, IgIo. 


Cw dD 


WE never break God’s laws. We just break ourselves on 


them. 





® Humour is where you find it~ 





One asc the Mi 





QNE OF CONNACHT’S LANDOWNERS, 

an innocent sporting type, was 
having a lot of trouble with a 
poacher. Everybody knew who the 
poacher was but nobody could catch 
him, and the landowner fumed and 
fretted until he hit on a plan. 

It was simple—merely a friendly 
approach to the poacher with a 
“ Look here, old boy, how would you 
like a fiver a week to keep an eye on 
poachers round my place?” 


To which the indignant poacher 





Spotted in a provincial paper: 

“ M—— Agricultural Show: 
Mr. B—— was well arrayed for 
the weather with a panama hat. 
Accompanying him was his pretty 
wife, who did well in the cattle 
section.” 
—By courtesy of Happy Variety. 





FTER retaining his heavyweight 

crown by defeating challenger 
Jack Dempsey, Gene Tunney 
was taken to see a film of the 
fight. 

Asked how he liked the pic- 
ture, Tunney commented laconi- 
cally: “It had a real nice end- 
ing.” 








replied: “Are you insulting me? 
Sure, me dear man, I pay my fellas 
twice as much for keepin’ an eye on 
you!” 

—QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times. 


Spoken in Jet 


A JET-PLANE PILOT HAD THE JOB OF 

carrying a Very Important Person 
from Shannon to New York. After a 
short time in the air he turned to the 
big shot. 

“We missed New York,” said the 
pilot. “ We'll have to circle back.” 

“How could you possibly miss a 
huge city like New York?” blustered 
the V.LP. 

The pilot confessed: “I blinked.” 


Fendered Smoig 
A PROFESSOR, WHO SUSPECTED HIS 
class was drowsing, decided to 
catch everyone on the wrong foot. 
So he suddenly dropped off into gib- 
berish. 
“You then take the loose sections 
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of fendered smoig and gwelg them— 
being careful not to overheat the 
brough-tabs. Then extract and wapf 
them gently for about a time and half. 
Fwengle each one twice, then swiftly 
dip them in blinger (if handy). Other- 
wise discriminate in twetchels. Are 
there any questions?” 

“Yes,” came a sleepy voice from 
the rear. “ What are twetchels?” 


Room for Improvement 
BELFAST WOMAN COMPLAINED TO 
a friend that the walls of her new 
apartment were so thin that the 
neighbours on either side could hear 
everything she said. 


“When I was courting my missus, I didn’t take a lantern! 
“ Yes, sir,” Jim answered solemnly, “ anybody can see that.” 


All in a Wifetime 


HE stoop-shouldered little man who boarded the 5.30 bus had had 
a hard day. His whole countenance bespoke irritability and frayed 


For five blocks he clung silently and tenaciously to his strap, his 
resentment increasing at every lurch that jostled him against press- 


Then, through clenched teeth, he muttered: “ My wife had better 
have supper ready when I get home! If she hasn’t, I'll just raise 
hell! And, if she has, I won’t eat a damn bite!” 


FARMER was making his nightly rounds, when he saw a furtive 
figure beside the barn, holding a lantern. 

“Who are you?” the farmer yelled. 

“Tt’s only me—Jim,” the intruder answered, with a giggle. 

“ What are you doing here so late?” the farmer demanded. 

“ Er—I’m courting Sarah,” said Jim. 

“But what d’ye want the lantern for?” the farmer inquired. 


Rd 


7RIENDS of a man who was known for his inability to think of any- 
thing to say to women were amazed when, the morning after 
the shy one met a girl at a dance, it was announced that he had 
become engaged. One inquired as to how it happened. 
“Well,” said the bashful man, “I danced with her three times, 
and I couldn’t think of anything else to say.” 
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“Oh, I think you could eliminate 
that trouble,” the other replied. “ Just 
hang some tapestries over your 
walls.” 

The woman considered the sugges- 
tion briefly, then shook her head. 

“No, that wouldn’t do,” she re- 
plied. “ Then we couldn’t hear what 
they say.” 


A _ HARD-DRIVING DUBLIN 
driver ignored a _ red _ signal, 
threatened a _ policeman’s_ knees, 
missed the street island by a hair, 
and grazed a bus, all in one dash. 
The policeman hailed him, then 
strolled over to the taxi, pulling a 


TAXI- 
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big handkerchief from his pocket en 
route. “ Listen, cowboy,” he growled. 
“On your way back, Ill drop this 
and see if you can pick it up with 
your teeth.” 


Reported Missing 
A DUBLIN AUTHOR SPENT EVERY DAY 
for five years in the National 
Library doing research work on the 
1916-22 “ Troubles ”. 
His wife was asked at 2 party:— 
“And what does your husband do 
for a living?” 
“TI lost my husband,” 
reply, “in the civil war.” 


was the 


Long Way from Foam 

A PEDESTRIAN INJURED IN A ROAD 
accident was brought into hospi- 

tal. He had obviously been drinking 

heavily. 

He was unconscious for two days. 
Then a young nurse reported ex- 
citedly: “I think Mr. is regain- 
ing consciousness. He’s just tried to 
blow the foam off his medicine.” 


Angle on Angels 
NORTH OF IRELAND CLERGYMAN, 
paying calls in his parish, knocked 
on the door of a family in his con- 
gregation. A woman’s voice called: 

“Is that you, angel?” 
“No, but I’m from the same de- 
partment,” was the minister’s reply. 


A PSYCHOLOGIST HAD FINISHED HIS 

lecture and was answering ques- 
tions from the floor. A meek little 
man asked: “Did you say that a 
good poker player could hold down 
any kind of executive job?” 

“That’s right,” answered the lec- 
turer. “ Does that raise a question in 
your mind?” 


Mr. Murphy’s face lit up when 
he saw the man walking along 
the path in front of him. Quick- 
ening his pace he clapped the 
man so heartily on the back that 
the poor fellow nearly collapsed. 

“Crowley!” cried Murphy. 
“You’ve changed so much that 
I hardly recognised you. Why, 
you’ve gained a couple of stones 
since I last saw you and you've 
gone quite bald!” 

The man looked at him angrily. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said 
icily, “but I do not happen to 
be Crowley.” 

“By Heavens,” replied Murphy, 
“you've even changed your 
name!” 

—By courtesy of Happy Variety. 


A 


“Yes,” was the reply. “What 
would a good poker player want with 
a job?” 





AN OLD FARMER WAS WALKING ALONG 

a Galway road talking earnestly 
to himself. A neighbour called to him 
and said: “Hey, there, Henry, why 
are you talking to yourself?” “ First,” 
replied the farmer, “I like to hear a 
smart man talk, and, next, I like to 
talk to a smart man.” 





“ All that fuss about Roger Bannister, and me doin’ the four- 
minute mile every morning!” 
—By courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 


—By courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 








| Barnum’s 
| Right-Hand 
Show Man 





F. A. WARD 


ARNUM, the great American circus 

maestro, was right when he em- 

ployed Charles Graham Halpine 
aS private secretary. 

With rare vision, he had chosen a 
versatile, clever and energetic Irish- 
man to maintain the momentum 
necessary in show business. 

Halpine was born at Oldcastle, 
County Meath. His father took holy 
orders after a brilliamt career at 
Trinity College, Dublin, but devoted 
himself to literature and journalism, 
and was for many years editor of the 
Dublin Evening Mail. 

Charles entered Trinity, studied 
medicine, then law, and devoted 
much time to journalism. He was 
associated with the Young Ireland 
party. He joined in the exodus fol- 
lowing the famine. For a brief period 
he was editor of the Boston humorous 
paper, The Carpet Bag. 

Removing to New York, he was 
employed as French translator for the 
New York Herald. He experienced 
the tribulations of a newspaper re- 
porter when he accompanied a fili- 
bustering expedition to Nicaragua as 
correspondent for the New York 
Times. 


AFTER a 
correspondent of the Times he 


sojourn as Washington 


was promoted assistant editor. At the 
age of twenty-eight he acquired an 
interest in the Leader and became its 
principal editor. 

Despite an impediment, Halpine 
was a brilliant conversationalist. He 
did much as a reformer to fight 
municipal corruption in his adopted 
city, and built up the Democratic 
Union and assumed editorship of the 
Citizen, the organ of reform. 

He was a member of the General 
Committee of Tammany Hall and led 
a successful movement for reform in 
that organisation. 


N the outbreak of the American 

Civil War, Halpine jointed the 
famous 69th Regiment as lieutenant, 
and was quickly promoted staff officer 
to General Hunter. 

Halpine will be remembered in 
American history for the unique ser- 
vice he performed in preparing the 
first order for the enlistment of a 
negro regiment. His famous poem, 
Sambo’s Right to be Kilt, overcame 
the objections of the northern sol- 
diers to fighting alongside their 
coloured brothers : 


“In battle’s uild commotion 
I shouldn’t at all object 
If Sambo’s body should stop a ball 
That was comin’ for me direct. 


So hear me all, boys darlin’, 
Don’t think I’m tippin’ you chaff, 
The right to be kilt we'll divide 
wid him, 
And give him the largest half. 


He died from an overdose of sleep- 
ing drugs on August 3, 1868, at the 
age of thirty-nine. 
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I met Orson Welles and James Mason on the stage of this little 
Dublin theatre 


My First Play at the Gate 


DENIS JOHNSTON 


NLIKE the Abbey, which in its 

} beginnings was a dramatists’ 

playhouse, with authors’ names 
always writ largely on the bills, the 
Gate was always an actors’ theatre— 
the brain-child and creation of two 
members of Anew MacMaster’s Com- 
pany. Its biography is rightly the 
biography of Edwards and MacLiam- 
moir. 

Through their obvious genius they 
have long since made it part of 
Dublin’s heritage. It could never 
have survived as long as it has, if it 
had not been needed—if it had not 
been planted in good soil, and if the 
tools for carrying it on had not, to a 
reasonable extent, been ready to 
hand. 

The need, I suppose, may be de- 
scribed as the desire for something 
more professional—more permanent 
—than the old Drama League, 
ploughing a furrow in a field that 
was different from that tilled by the 
Abbey. The tools were the actors 
and actresses of Dublin city, avail- 
able at that time on very economical 
terms—players of some experience, 
who already knew the terminology of 
the stage, even if they had not always 
much experience of the full horrors 
of serious rehearsal. 


WHEN Edwards and MacLiammoir 
opened their doors for the first 


‘HERE is a popular idea, which 

ought to be corrected, that 

the Gate Theatre was originally 
called after a football team. 

In fact, the name of the 
theatre is based on a connection 
even more tenuous than that of 
the Abbey with Abbey Street. 
The Gate has never owed any- 
thing more than a preliminary 
blessing to the small theatre in 
London with which it was 
originally supposed to be con- 
nected. 











time in the Peacock, they were pro- 
viding something for Dublin that 
everybody knew was _ necessary, 
although not everybody realised how 
much. 

This, I think, was shown in a 
rather amusing way at one of their 
first pep meetings in Madame Cog- 
ley’s Cabaret in William Street. I 
remember Hilton Edwards going to 
considerable lengths to convince us 
all that it would be possible to pro- 
duce Peer Gynt on the tiny Peacock 
stage. 

As a matter of fact, nobody needed 
to be convinced of this at all: Peer 
Gynt was a good thing to start with! 
We all wanted to see it. But as for 
putting it on, what was the difficulty 
about that? 

We'd have put on Noél Coward’s 


Condensed from a Radio Eireann talk 
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Cavalcade—railway trains, Titanic 
and all—on the Peacock stage if we’d 
wanted to see it enough! 

What everybody really wanted to 
know was: who was going to be in 
on this new theatre? This gang or 
that gang? You know what I mean. 

The new element in the situation 
which nobody quite grasped was that 
it was not going to be sufficient for 
Hilton to put it on—he proposed to 
put it on well, which had only been 
a secondary matter with most of us 
up to this point. 


AND, by jiminy, he did so, with the 

assistance of Michael’s sets. And 
he followed it up in the same place 
with a series of other feats of 
strength that ended up with The 
Old Lady Says No!—as near to 
disaster, if I may say so, as he ever 
came. 

It was a fantastic place for a com- 
pany as large as his, with dressing- 
rooms packed solid upstairs, and the 
reek of size permanently on the stage. 
There was no room to stack scenery, 
and less to store costumes. He put in 
a lot of lighting equipment of his 
own, and rehearsed sometimes till 
two and three in the morning. And 
the temperament! 

At least twice, Meriel Moore rang 
me up after rehearsals of The Old 
Lady to tell me what she thought I 
ought to know, that not only was the 
play not going on, but that the en- 
tire theatre had come to an end. I 
told her to try going back again in 
the morning, and sure enough, every- 
thing was continuing as before. 


How it was done financially will 
never be known, except perhaps 
with the explanation that it was not 


done financially. Most of the com- 
pany had other sources of livelihood, 
and there was then, of course, no 
actors’ equity. But they had to live 
themselves, as had one or two others 
who were working for them whole- 
time. 


iEY had friendly landlords in the 

directors of the Abbey, who wished 
them well, contrary to all theories of 
theatrical competition. They had a 
group of players who were person- 
ally devoted to them both, and who 
used to think that it was a worth- 
while adventure just to play for the 
Gate, regardless of the hours of 
labour and all the other things that 
are supposed to make the difference 
between a good job and a bad one. 

Then they formed a limited com- 
pany, which was supposed to take 
over their money worries, but which 
itself was never fully subscribed 
until that famous meeting down at 
the Rotunda when Lord Glenavy 
gloomily explained that the end had 
definitely come. Arising from the body 
of the hall, appeared Lord Longford 
to announce that he, personally, 
would subscribe for the balance of 
the shares, which meant that the 
theatre was saved again. 


‘THE original board in Peacock days 

consisted of Edwards, MacLiam- 
moir, Madame Bannard Cogley and 
Gearoid O’Lochlainn. 

Madame Cogley looked after the 
wardrobe, and O’Lochlainn—as he 
still is—was a very useful actor. 

After it became obvious that no 
organisation with their output of 
plays could exist permanently in as~ 
small a place as the Peacock, they 
built their own theatre—the present 
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Gate—in what used to be called the 
Pillar Room of the Rotunda. 

Michael Scott was the architect— 
another example of how the boys 
always seemed to have friends in the 
right jobs. And on turning themselves 
into a corporation, Madame Cogley 
and O’Lochlainn retired and Norman 
Reddin and Lord Glenavy took their 
places on the board. 


T was a terrible night when the new 

place opened—the depth of a very 
cold winter, and for some reason the 
heating failed or else was never 
switched on. 

So the audience sat through it in 
overcoats with the collars turned 
up, and the cast burnt all the bits of 
wood left behind by the builders in 
a small fireplace in the scene-dock, 
that has never been seen since, as far 
as I know, owing to the accumula- 
tion of flats and other bits of scenery 
that have filled the place ever since 
then. The play was Goethe’s Faust— 
rather an unfortunate choice in the 
¢ircumstances, since the end was lost 
in one’s envy of the principal char- 
acter when he finally descended into 
the flames. 

I was myself a member of the 
board of directors for a few years, 
and I found the meetings quite the 
most entertaining that I have ever 
attended. An extraordinarily wide 


variety of subjects was discussed, 
mainly by Hilton and Edward Long- 
ford, while Mrs. Hughes, the secre- 
tary, grimly took notes for her some- 
what stringent minutes, and Micheal 
sat and drew caricatures on the 
agenda. 


ERE have nearly always been 

people of special interest in the 
Gate Company—people like Orson 
Welles and James Mason, who would 
play for a season or two and then go 
away to make their names elsewhere 
with the experience that they had 
collected. 

Let’s not make light of that experi- 
ence in our natural indifference to 
what is familiar. 

The reports on our old playhouse 
must be good, because there are few 
theatrical centres in the world where 
I have been, where people have not 
asked me what they ought to do to 
get a job for a season or two in one 
of Dublin’s theatres—the Abbey, 
mark you, as often as the Gate. 

Alumni of the Gate are themselves 
to be found everywhere—like Cyril 
Cusack with his own company; 
Welles, Mason, Geraldine Fitzgerald, 
Edward Lexy and Niall Maginnis in 
movies; Norman Barrs and Roy 
Irving on Broadway, and Michael 
Clarke (otherwise Lawrence) and 
Mary Manning directing in Boston. 


Cw d 


N American tourist met W. B. Yeats one morning in 
Grafton Street and stopped him with a “ Say, are you 
Yeats?” “ Positive,” replied W. B., and walked on. 


WHEN Dr. Lucas, a very unpopular man, ventured on a 
speech in the Irish Parliament, and failed altogether, 
Grattan said: “He rose without a friend, and sat down 
without an enemy.” 
—Recollections of SAMUEL ROGERS (1859). 





Now they drift to the farms 


Father O'Reilly’ 


s Success Story 


FRANK HAMILTON 


ATHER FRANCIS XAVIER O’REILLY 
F: a country priest determined to 
keep his parishioners on the 
farm, and what’s more, keep them 
happy. Ever since the Irish-Canadian 
arrived in the little Ontario town of 
Colgan, forty-five miles northwest of 
Toronto, nine years ago, he has been 
conducting a vigorous, practical and 
successful campaign to stem the 
exodus of country folk to the cities. 
He has battled the lure of city life 
by bringing to his rural parish such 
things as new businesses, jobs, 
houses, and farms, a modern new 
high school and several hundred 
bathtubs 

In the first four and a half years 
Father O’Reilly’s back-to-the-land 
drive directly helped 200 families, 
close to 1,000 persons, to a new, 
better life. 

He helped 100 farmers modernise 
and enlarge their farms. He set up 
more than two dozen young men, 
with little or no capital, on farms of 
their own. He put another dozen 
young men, in similar circumstances, 
into business for themselves. He built 
a $30,000 high school for 150 stu- 
dents; and nine seven-room cement- 
block houses that he sold at cost 
(average price: $3,500) to young 
families with at least two children, 
and with little or no money for a 





WHEN Father O’Reilly was ap- 

pointed to Colgan in 1945, he 
didn’t know such a place existed. 
He had to get a Toronto friend, 
who knew the district, to guide 
him there on his first trip. To- 
day he scoots about the country- 
side in his jeep as though he had 
lived in Colgan all his life, and 
everywhere he goes his familiar 
figure evokes a shout of greeting. 











down payment. He created an esti- 
mated seventy-five new jobs in the 
district; has put indoor plumbing 
into hundreds of rural homes. 


HE puts on a weekly show, and en- 

courages community entertainment 
from sports to dances. In short, what 
Father O’Reilly is trying to do is 
bring the advantages, conveniences, 
opportunities and entertainment of 
the city to the country. 

Indirectly, this hard-working 
country priest has helped everyone in 
the district to a better standard of 
living. He has also brought to the 
region a feeling of progress and 
security that it has not had since 
predepression days: 

Father O’Reilly has done all those 
things without aid of one donation. 
It has been strictly business, not 
charity. To finance his various pro- 


Condensed from the National Home Monthly, Toronto, through the 
courtesy of the publishers of the Catholic Digest Omnibus (London: 
W. H. Allen. 17/6) 








usy is hardly the word for Father O’Reilly. His day starts at the 

altar before 6 A.M. 

His life is a continual round of church services, baptisms, 
marriages, sick calls and funerals, interspersed with visits. At 
4-30 P.M. each week-day, he climbs into a big yellow bus and drives 
a load of laughing children home from school. His nights are taken 
up with credit-union business. Sunday is supposed to be his day of 
rest. That day he says Mass in both the Colgan and Tottenham 
churches. The Sunday afternoons that are not taken up with 
baptisms or visits he spends working on his hobby (making things 
like lamps and smoking-stands out of wood) or playing bridge with 
priests from neighbouring parishes. 

Sunday evenings, Father O’Reilly puts on the movies (as new as 
any shown in city theatres) in the basernent of the church. School 
buses bring the people from surrounding districts to and from the 
show, which they get for cost, the price of renting the films. The 
show, plus bus ride, costs a quarter. 











jects, he organised a credit union, a 
co-operative money-lending company. 
In actual cash, his projects have 
cost upwards of $150,000, but their 
value to the community is many 
times that amount. 


[™ may seem strange that a country 
priest should spend so much time 


dashing about arranging loans. It 
doesn’t to Father O’Reilly. Money, 
he admits, has been his principal ally 
in his campaign to keep the country 
youths down on the farm. 

“A lot of people are afraid of 
money,” he says. “ But nevertheless, 
we must admit that a certain amount 
of money is, in our present way of 
life, necessary for happiness. Money 
difficulties have broken up homes 
and families, driven people from the 
land to the cities, and deprived many 
a would-be success of a fair chance 
at a full, happy life. That’s why I 
have helped young fellows without 
funds to get started in the business 
of their choice. That we have never 
had a failure is proof enough for me 


that it is the right idea. They are 
happy, and when they are happy they 
are better Christians, and closer to 
their Church. Credit unions and em- 
ployee ownership of industry are our 
answer to communism. In fact, they 
are our only answer.” 

Father Francis Xavier O’Reilly 
seems to blend naturally into this 
small-town picture. Actually, he is 
not a countryman. 

He was born in Ottawa in 1901, 
and he was educated in, has lived and 
worked in, large cities practically all 
his life. Nor has his aversion to the 
poverty and slums of large cities any- 
thing to do with his early life. His 
Irish parents were wealthy, and 
young Francis Xavier did not want 
for anything. He went to the best 
schools and seemed headed for a 
business career. But he had always 
felt an urge to help his fellow men, 
and he decided that he would become 
a priest. 


H{!5 parish is rather unique for pre- 
dominantly Protestant Ontario. 
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Coigan is 100 per cent. Catholic, and 
its huge, red-brick church is the 
biggest Catholic church for miles. 
There are about eighty-five families 
in Colgan, an increase of ten since 
the arrival of Father O’Reilly. 

Father O’Reilly was not long in 
his country parish before he began 
to feel that something was wrong. 

“There was unhappiness and fear 
in the country,” he remembers today. 
“No one seemed to feel secure. The 
farmers, especially those who remem- 
bered the early 30's, feared a de- 
pression. They needed money to im- 
prove and expand their holdings, but 
they were afraid to borrow. They 
remembered the days when the price 
of potatoes dropped to toc. a bag. 
Those who weren’t worrying were 
borrowing at the only place they 
could, from the banks in the city. 
The money they paid in interest was 
going into the city and it wasn’t 
coming back to the country. It should 
have been staying in the country to 
work for the people, d’you see now?” 

The younger generation were not 
happy in the country either. For some 
time, the Church had been worrying 
about the trend away from the land. 
The city offered higher wages, more 
comforts, excitement. And Father 
O’Reilly saw a threat to home life 
and Church strength in city dwellers 
with their smaller families. 


[N September, 1946, Father O’Reilly 

called a meeting of his parishioners 
to discuss the possibility of a credit 
union “strictly from the layman’s 
point of view ”. They met every week 
for eight months, and authorities on 


credit unions came to Colgan to talk 
to Father O’Reilly and his people. 
One noted credit unionist, Father 
W. C. Dwyer, of Medawaska, On- 
tario, laughed when Father O’Reilly 
said he was aiming for a capital of 
$5,000. “Why, $50,000 would be 
more like it,” he said. 

It was only in May, 1947, that 
Father O’Reilly’s Government-char- 
tered Adjala Credit Union elected its 
first board of directors. With only two 
exceptions, all the officials were 
farmers 

In the first seven months of opera- 
tion, the farmers of the district 
cautiously invested $11,000 in the 
new credit union. It was lent out as 
fast as it came in. When the careful 
ones saw the union return 4 per cent. 
on investments, they looked with new 
respect on Father O’Reilly’s brain 
child. Consequently, in 1948, the 
credit union’s capital swelled to 
$110,000. 

By June of 1949, $150,000 had been 
invested and lent out. Although there 
is no guarantee of any interest rate, 
the union paid 4 per cent. for 1948. 
Of the union’s profits, 20 per cent. 
goes into a sinking fund for emer- 
gencies (so far there have been none). 
and the remaining 80 per cent. regu- 
lates the interest on investments. 
Borrowers pay 4 per cent. interest 
per month on the unpaid balance, 
which works out to less than 6 per 
cent. a year. 

So far, each year there has been 
a iI per cent. rebate to borrowers, 
but, like returns to investors, this 
depends on how the union fares dur- 
ing the year. 


Cw d 
‘o do a great and important work, two things are neces- 
sary: a definite plan and not quite enough time. 





Whndes id of de Bald 


LIAM ROBINSON 


NTON Doin could be a Sam 

Goldwyn scout’s notion of a 

Russian premier danseur clas- 
sique. And the scout would be right. 
For Dolin was one of the wonder 
children of the Diaghileff ballet. 

But anybody looking at his pass- 
port at the time when only a Russian 
Imperial name counted would have 
been rudely awakened. 

It carried the Irish sound of 
Patrick Healey, and his parents, who 
lived at Athgarvan near The Curragh, 
thought of sending their son to Dart- 
mouth to study for the British Navy. 


i£ dancer with the finely-chiselled 

face and the talking hands now 
has his own forty-seven-strong com- 
pany—the Festival Ballet. 

One of his dreams, he told me, is 


to do a ballet based on an Irish 
theme with Ninette de Valois. Ninette 
is also Irish. Before she took the name 
of a line of French kings she was 
Edris Stannus, and one-time ballet 
mistress to the Abbey. 

“Just think of the dramatic possi- 
bilities of the story of Michael 
Dwyer,” said Anton Dolin after 
reading an article on Michael of the 
Glens, the 18th-century warrior, 
whose 150 horsemen held out in 
Glenmalure; and of the beautiful 
Mary Doyle who married him while 
the soldiers were after his blood, and 
then followed him into banishment. 


ut he sighs: “The cost of the 
ballet makes experiment almost 
impossible.” 

Then he is talking of first nights. 
“Every night in the ballet is a first 
night.” The eyes flash: “A new dan- 
cer can suddenly mature.” That 
happened during his recent visit to 
Dublin. The audience recognised it. 

This time the new dancer was 
Michael Hogan, a twenty-four-year- 
old Tipperary man in the ballet 
Beau Danube. He joined the com- 
pany only three years ago. 

“Then he was nervous, unsure,” 
says Anton. “I watched him go on 
as the Hussar. He was great. This is 
the wonder of ballet.” 


ALIciIA Markova’s name seems 

irrevocably linked with that 
of Anton Dolin. Both were 
trained in the Russian tradition 
by Astafieva, first dancer from 
the Imperial Ballet to open a 
school in London, and formed 
by Cecchetti, teacher of Pavlova 
and Italian father of the Russian 
school that developed at St. 
Petersburg under the French- 
man, Petipa. 

When Dolin joined Diaghileff’s 
company thirty years ago, Mar- 
kova soon followed, to become, 
at fourteen, the first child pro- 
digy in Russian Ballet, and to- 
gether they grew to prominence 
in the company. 

—Irish Times. 
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1 the northern end of Parnell 
A (formerly Rutland) Square, Dub- 
lin, stands a gloomy-looking 
stone mansion, now the Municipal 
Art Gallery. This was built by James 
Caulfield, 1st Earl of Charlemont, 
in 1773. He was Commissioner-in- 
Chief of the Irish Volunteers, 
but served against the French at 
Carrickfergus. 
A fine scholar and a great patron 
of the arts, he was the foundation- 
President of the Royal Irish Academy. 


‘THE younger Grattan, in the Life 
and Times of Henry Grattan, 
wrote : — 

“Lord Charlemont was the most 
accomplished man of his day, the 
most polished and the most agree- 
able. His society was charming. He 
was fond of humour, liked sometimes 
to be severe, and occasionally in- 
dulged in sarcasm, but never on his 
company. He was full of spirit, of 
integrity, and of public virtue. He 
possessed ambition, a great love of 
fame, and a great contempt for 
money.” 

For about ten years he had a house 
in London. When he returned home, 
Charlemont House became the centre 
of attraction among the educated and 
upper classes, and exercised in its turn 
an elevating influence on society. 


A friend, writing to Charlemont ° 


from London soon after his settling 


The Lord Who 
Never Went to 
School 


WILMOT HARRISON 


in Dublin, and urging him to attend 
a meeting, said: “ If you do not come 
over here I will bring all the club 
over to Ireland to live with you and 
that will drive you here in your own 
defence. Johnson shall spoil your 
books, Goldsmith pull your flowers, 
and Boswell talk to you; stay, then, 
if you can.” 


MAgiNo (Clontarf) was another Dub- 

lin residence of the Earl. The 
house, formerly occupied by the 
Christian Brothers, was a square of 
Portland stone, sixty feet to each side, 
and had been in its day the shrine 
of some of the richest treasures of 
sculpture and painting, selected by 
the most critical taste from abroad. 

The special feature of the place is 
the Casino, which contained vesti- 
bule, saloon, study and boudoir, the 
floors being of inlaid woods. 

Long galleries of groined brick- 
work extended on all sides under the 
soil of the park, to give the site of 
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THE LORD WHO NEVER WENT TO SCHOOL 


the Casino a proper elevation. So 
great was the cost of cutting the 
stones for the cornice, that one of 
the workmen is said to have cried out 
to his comrade on the scaffolding 
above: “Look out! Here goes 
another townland.” 


[orp CHARLEMONT, never at school 

or college, as a youth got into dis- 
sipated society, so common at that 
period, and was sent abroad under 
the care of a travelling tutor. 

He spent five years in Italy, then 
a country of intrigue. It was said he 
had been poisoned there by an 
Italian lady through jealousy. He was 
always more or less ailing from this 
cause: he was greatly bent; his eyes 
were affected, and sea-bathing he 
found most beneficial. 

We have a picture of him taking 
breakfast of a cup of cocoa at Charle- 
mont House with a tame mouse for 
his only companion. Miss Mary Hick- 
man commiserated his loneliness and 
made him an admirable wife; though 
after his marriage he adhered to his 
solitary breakfast. 

He had no great costly dinners, 
but was so hospitable that no one 
knew who would dine there, for he 
asked whom he would on the instant. 


[N riding, he used to fling his arms 
about, so that the street boys would 
cry out after him: “Where are you 
flying to, my lord?” 
He died at Charlemont House in 


1799, aged seventy-one, and left 
among his papers his own epitaph: 
“ Here lies the body of James, Earl 
of Charlemont, a sincere, zealous and 
active friend to his country. Let his 
posterity imitate him in that alone, 
and forget his manifold errors.” 





| Beloved Outcast 


HE story of a half-Irish, half- 

Negro Georgia boy who rose 

from slavery to become a Bishop 
and one of New England’s greatest 
preachers is told by Fr. Albert Foley, 
S.J., in Bishop Healy, Beloved Out- 
cast. 

Mgr. James Healy, one of the ten 
children of an Irish immigrant father 
and a mulatto mother, was Bishop of 
Portland, Maine, from 1875 to 1900. 

Two of his brothers became priests 
and two of his sisters nuns. His 
brother Patrick, a Jesuit, was Presi- 
dent of Georgetown University, and 
Fr. Sherwood Healy became Rector 
of Boston’s Holy Cross Cathedral. 

Bishop Healy, born in Georgia, was 
regarded as a slave because of his 
Negro blood. His father, a wealthy 
cotton planter, sent him to the new 
Jesuit College of the Holy Cross in 
Worcester, Mass. 

He was ordained priest in Notre 
Dame Cathedral, Paris. 


[DESCRIBING himself as “a poor out- 

cast, ashamed to show his face in 
Boston”, he was appointed assistant 
in a parish there by his life-long 
friend Bishop Fitzpatrick, and was 
warmly welcomed by the immigrant 
poor from Ireland. 

In spite of prejudice in some quar- 
ters, he soon became personal secre- 
tary to Bishop Fitzpatrick. Later he 
became chancellor of the diocese and 
eventually rector of the city’s largest 
church. 

Twice, because of a bitter conflict 
with one of his own priests, Bishop 
Healy resigned. Twice Pope Leo XIII 
refused to accept his resignation. 
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A Castle for Fourpence 


ONKSTOWN CASTLE, NEAR CorK, JS 

said to have been built in 1636 
at a cost of fourpence! 

The story goes that a 
lady, by name Anastasia 
Goold, married a John 
Archdeken, who departed 
to fight in the armies of Philip of 
Spain. When he was absent, his good 
lady hit upon the idea of building 
him an imposing home, to be ready 
upon his return, and which would 
impress him as witness of his wife’s 
thrift and economy. 

She supplied a gang of workmen 
with food and any other articles they 
required while they were on the job 
of constructing the castle, charging 
them the ordinary retail price for all 
commodities they purchased from 
her. As she herself had bought these 
goods at the wholesale price, when 
she made up her books when the task 
was complete, she found that her 
profit on her grocery transactions 
had wiped out the cost of erecting 
her castle, except for the sum of four- 
pence, or one groat! 

John Archdeken returned from 
Spain, was presumably impressed by 
his wife’s shrewdness, and they 
settled down happily in their new 
home. 

They assumed the name of Mac 
Odo, or Cody, but were deposed 
from their noble holdings in 1688 
when they followed the fortunes of 
James II. 

—JOHN J. DuNNE in The Cross. 


| CORK 


‘Tue First Eart OF KERRY MARRIED 
Anne, sister and heiress of Henry 
Petty, Earl of Shelburne. Her father, 


—___—__., Sir William Petty, F.R.S., 

- | was a genius. 
| KERRY Sailor, doctor, scienti- 
———————" fic inventor, Latin poet, 
political economist he revived a 
hanged murderess’s supposed corpse, 
married the daughter of one of 
Charles I’s regicides, surveyed and 
mapped Ireland for Cromwell, was a 
friend of Charles II and James II, an 
original member of the Royal Society, 
and when challenged to a duel offered 
to fight only in a dark cellar with 
axes, “as he was short-sighted ”. He 
twice refused a peerage, and made a 
vast fortune. 

The Petty coat of arms was sym- 
bolic of his career: on an ermine 
background, a blue diagonal band or 
“bend” bearing a gold magnetic 
needle pointing at a golden polar star. 
The Earl of Kerry’s second son in- 
herited the Petty wealth and in 1753 
was made Earl of Shelburne. 

—IAN MONCREIFFE in Indoors. 


HEN I WAS A SCHOOLBOY, THE 

happiest month of the year was 
June—because I spent it with my 
grandmother, a few 
miles from Cour- 
town Harbour, and 
almost exactly half- 
way between Arklow and Cahore. 

I did not need a poet to remind 
me of the bushes, with their pale 
grey leaves, which grow everywhere 
in the sand near the mouth of the 
Conivara river, and which, with St. 
John’s Wort and bracken, are the 
characteristic vegetation of one whole 
mile of sandy road. 

I could feel the sandy, springy turf 


WEXFORD 
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under my feet and smell the bloom 
and the leaf of the tiny burnet roses, 
and my mind’s eye carried a picture 
of every successive wide beach, bay 
or cove along that stretch of coast. It 
was a child’s paradise and still is. 

My grandfather was a Dublin bar- 
rister who liked to have a farm in the 
country for his week-ends and for 
the summer. My father told me that, 
in the old days, he used to ride down 
from Dublin on horseback, sleeping 
a night at Woodenbridge on the way. 
My grandmother would follow pre- 
sently in her victoria, in charge of 
the coachman. They must have 
known the road well—Bray, Wind- 
gates or Glen of the Downs, New- 
townmountkennedy, Rathnew, Ark- 
low and the first glimpse of Tara 
Hill and of Gorey. There is a lane 
near Ballymoney, which, to the end 
of my days, will still keep my grand- 
mother’s private name for it, “Butter- 
fly Lane”. 

I still think the Wexford scenery 
beautiful. I still enjoy that serene 
landscape, almost “a land where it 
is always afternoon”. Though I was 
sometimes there as late as October, 
I never saw what, today, I would 
consider a really rough sea. 

—Monk GIBBON in Ireland of the 

Welcomes. 


‘THE OLDEST APPLE TREE IN IRELAND 
is in the townland of Lissheffield, 
near the village of Loughgall. It is on 


pen _the farm of a Mr. 
4; | Johnstone. 

(AGS | No one has ever 

L__.. disputed his claim that 

this tree is about 250 years old. 

It is nine feet in circumference at 
its base and twenty-five feet high. 
The branches from end to end of 
the tree extend for fifty feet. The 
small bright yellow fruit is of excel- 
lent quality despite its age. 

—Belfast Telegraph 


A GALWAY FRIAR, FR. FLEMING, 
O.F.M., established the first 
Catholic church in Newfoundland. 

In 1820, Fr. Flem- 
ing made seven haz- 
ardous trips across the 
Atlantic to England to 
obtain a grant from the British Gov- 
ernment to build a church. The 
British Government granted him per- 
mission to take as much land as could 
be encircled by a wall in twenty-four 
hours. 

On that was built a cathedral 
that is now the third largest in North 
America. 

The land then claimed was about 
a mile square, within which is 
situated all the present Catholic pro- 
perty in St. John’s. The centenary of 
the cathedral (which took thirty years 
to complete) will be celebrated next 
year. 

—ARCHBISHOP SKINNER of St. 
John’s. 





GALWAY 








QQNE OF THE MOST COLOURFUL EarLs 
of Donoughmore was Capt. John 
Hely-Hutchinson. 

While in Paris 
after the Battle of 
Waterloo, this gal- 
lant gentleman 
helped General La Valette to escape, 
disguised as a woman. He and his 
two “ accomplices ”, General Wilson 
and Michael Bruce, were arrested by 
the Bourbon supporters and im- 
prisoned. They were later freed, and 
John lived to marry Margaret Gar- 
diner, the daughter of Lord Mount- 
joy, and become the third Earl of 
Donoughmore. 

Among the treasures at Knock- 
lofty, lovely mansion on the banks 
of the Suir, a few miles from Clon- 
mel, ig a sword which belonged to 
Marshal Ney, and which was given 
to John by Madame Ney. 

—Sunday Independent. 
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They owed no man; and they knew the sun from its uprising 
beyond the mountains to its setting in the Atlantic 


Cabo bythe Wye 


GUY PRIEST 


“\ONNEMARA, key to the golden 
( sn lies in the heart of County 
Galway, to the south of Clew Bay; 
and entering it by car on a summer 
morning without a map is to set out 
into the unknown—a paradise of 
colour and silence which has some- 
how remained unspoiled and uncom- 
mercialised in an age when distances 
have become meaningless and solitude 
as legendary as the gold-paved streets 
of London. 

Even with the Ordnance Survey 
map, and a reliable motor-car at 
your service, you feel a thrill of an- 
ticipation as you leave the broad 
highway and follow the narrow 
winding road into the grey and 
purple mountains. 

This is “ Joyce’s Country,” a wild 
and lonely land with the voice of the 
waters everywhere. Truly a dreamed- 
of, faraway land, and the names of its 
rivers and mountains are as remote 
from common speech as is the lan- 
guage of its cabin folk: Barnaheska- 
bauaia, Keeraunnageeragh, Lough- 
aunemlagheask. 


> 


[NPRONOUNCEABLE? Untranslatable? 
Not quite. For the first is the 


“Gap of the Yellow Waters”; the 
second, the “Sheep’s Combs” (a 
mountain near Lough Corrib); and 


the third, within sight of the Twelve 
Pins, the “Lake of the Water Spirit”. 
Lovely names all, and there is music 
in their sounding on the lips of a 
Galway crofter. 

A mere 200 miles from Dublin, 
these rugged hills and watered val- 
leys are as remote from the neon 
lights of O’Connell Street as if they 
were on another planet. The face of 
this land is old; literally as old as the 
hills. And, except where man has 
here and there scratched the surface 
and laboured to till the stony soil, it 
has changed but little throughout the 
years. 

Above Westport, away on my right 
hand, reared the massive shape of 
Croagh Patrick, with a white path to 
its summit, made by devout pilgrims 
who climb there each summer on 
Garland Sunday. 


Ss I drove on in my open sports 

car along the dusty road, guided 
by walls of grey stone, I felt that 
somehow the internal combustion 
engine had no place in this country. 
The pilgrims to Croagh Patrick made 
the 2,500-foot ascent barefoot. That 
was a sobering thought. In London 
or New York it would seem like a 
tale from the Middle Ages. 

Yet in this stark, unconquered 
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A CABIN BY THE WAYSIDE 


land there seemed nothing very extra- 
ordinary about it. Life here was 
rugged and unyielding as the rocks. 
But if it was in some respects primi- 
tive, there was in that verity of its 
harshness something of nobleness, 
also, that shone in the eyes of its 
people. 

These. straight, dark, raw-boned 
men; these women, aged with toil 
before thirty, were servants only of 
the land. They were of and from the 
land, and they endured. 


[\ 4 cabin by the wayside near a 

mountain called the Devil’s Mother, 
I shared a meal with a crofter and his 
family—home-baked bread and butter 
freshly churned and tea. 

By city standards, these folk were 
poor. But they owed no man; and 
they knew the sun from its uprising 
beyond the mountains to its setting 
in the Atlantic. The fashions of the 
cities affected them little; their clothes 
were homespun; coarse and hard- 
wearing. The man wore a bawneen 
jacket of undyed wool; his wife a 
heavy skirt over a red petticoat, stout 
boots and thick black worsted stock- 
ings. Her hands were brown and 
wrinkled, coarsened by labour. But 
her eyes were clear as a mountain 
pool. 

While we smoked our pipes by the 
hearth, where a turf fire burns night 
and day the year round, I watched 
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one of his daughters deftly spinning. 

The wheel spun on and the bobbin 
whistled on its spindle. The dog by 
the hearth stirred in its sleep. A 
couple of hens ran in through the 
open doorway and were “shooed” 
out again by the whisk of a besom. 

When presently I rose to leave, my 
host rose also . . . and took my hand. 

“God be with you,” he said with 
complete sincerity; and I could think 
of nothing by way of reply. My 
thanks and a pipeful of tobacco 
seemed very inadequate for such hos- 
pitality, but he would accept nothing 
else. 


THe blue sky was like a lake over 

the mountains as we stepped out 
into the sunlight from beneath the 
low, thatched eave. There stood my 
car—the 2oth century. But this 
place was ageless. And when I pulled 
over and looked back from a bend in 
the road, the cabin by the water was 
a part of the landscape, and the 
silence was immense as_ cloud- 
shadows moving over the mountains. 

Ahead are Glendollagh and Ballin- 
robe and then one is back in the 
present, and the present reclaims us. 
But pause a moment longer. 

There, towards the Atlantic, rise 
the dark peaks of the mountains. 
There remains the land of ever- 
changing colours—changeless Con- 
nemara. 


N Irish priest in London told me he heard more confes- 
sions in Gaelic in the English capital than he had ever 
heard in Ireland. 
—Rev. Danie, Lyons in The Oregon Jesuit. 





Oscar Wilde, the supreme conversationalist 


ALVIN 


of Oscar Wilde the conversa- 
tion which expressed his genius 
has become a legend. 

All who met the ill-fated author 
were charmed, and he exerted his 
influence over an extremely wide 
range of individuals. 

Even Wilde’s enemies were unable 
to resist the spell of his presence, and 
probably the best example of his 
fascination even over those who dis- 
liked him, is an incident which 
occurred when Wilde was lunching 
with Lord Alfred Douglas in the 
Café Royal. A few tables away sat 
the Marquess of Queensberry, who 
was undoubtedly Wilde’s most bitter 
enemy, and he stared across with un- 
disguised loathing. Douglas went 
over to his father and asked him to 
join them. Queensberry refused with 
disgust, but eventually he consented 
to the introduction. He sat down de- 
termined to evince his intense dis- 
like, but within a matter of minutes 
he was laughing boisterously and was 
completely under the spell of Wilde’s 
personality. 

They talked well into the afternoon 
and Queensberry was loath to leave, 
so well was he enjoying the conversa- 
tion. He was charmed and delighted, 
and later wrote a letter to his son ex- 


| lo a century after the death 


REDMAN 


pressing his pleasure at the meeting, 
saying that Wilde was a wonderful 
man and a wonderful talker. 


Wi1pe’s personality burned like the 

flames of a beautiful dancing fire: 
gay, wayward, and warming. But 
beneath the gaiety there was a kindly, 
if complex, nature, and though the 
flames warmed they never burned 
those they touched. 

He felt the sufferings of others. 
The genuineness of his sympathy is 
exemplified by many acts. of 
generosity to those in need. He lived 
in a world of gestures. 


[7 has been said that Wilde talked 

for effect—but to what effect! His 
whole manner was one of self-confi- 
dence and yet he was seldom con- 
descending. He was essentially eccen- 
tric and an individualist, but behind 
the flamboyant facade there existed 
a genuine understanding of the other 
points of view. 

Wilde had many faults but it is 
obvious that they were not apparent 
on meeting him. In his early days, in 
London particularly, he was ex- 
travagantly eccentric in dress and 
mannerisms, but all to good purpose, 
for he was his own publicity agent, 
and a very effective one indeed. He 


Condensed from The Epigrams of Oscar Wilde (London: Alvin Redman. 
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viewed the antagonism shown to- 
wards his eccentricities with benign 
complacency. Indeed, he once offered 
as advice the following remark: “If 
you wish for reputation and fame in 
the world and success during your 
lifetime, you are right to take every 
opportunity of advertising yourself; 
you remember the Latin saying: 
“Fame springs from one’s own 
house.’ ” 

In support of this statement, he 
made a particular point of being 
seen On important social occasions, 
and on “ first nights” before the rise 
of the curtain, he would appear in 
various parts of the house; his out- 
landish figure seemed to pop up 
everywhere, the boxes, the stalls, the 
dress-circle, radiating an air of ex- 
citement and good humour. 

In appearance, at the zenith of his 
fame, he was a tall, bulky figure, with 
a large, pale, clean-shaven face sur- 
mounted by an abundance of long, 
dark-brown hair. Success had 
coarsened his features. His cheeks 
were heavy, his lips sensual, his teeth 
had lost their whiteness, but the har- 
mony of his face was still maintained 
by the high forehead, kindly mouth, 
firm jaw and eloquent eyes—eyes 
which were one moment twinkling 
with merriment and the next were 
sombre and sad. 

He dressed meticulously in the 
fashion of the day, wearing a button- 
hole, chosen with care, and carrying a 
walking-stick, also carefully selected, 
from his large collection. 


[£S?PITE the correctness of his dress, 

Wilde was an unusual figure, with 
his dark, flowing hair, and glowing 
eyes accentuating the pallor of his 
cheeks. At first sight he was not at- 





So many of my father’s con- 

temporaries have recorded 
their recollections of his conver- 
sations in their reminiscences 
that it has become a formidable 
task in itself to collect all the 
sayings with which he has been 
credited. And it is an even more 
formidable task to decide which 
of the sayings did originate with 
him. 

It is the fate of all celebrities 
who acquire a reputation for wit 
to have remarks attributed to 
them which they would indig- 
nantly repudiate if they were 
alive to do so. 

In the case of Oscar Wilde, 
this fate has been carried a step 
further, as whole books have 
been attributed to him which 
were written long after his death. 

The laws of slander and libel 
allow people to say anything 
they like about the dead, how- 
ever scandalously untrue it may 
be and however much it may 
distress surviving relatives. And 
paradoxically, under our copy- 
right laws, a literary executor 
cannot stop the publication of a 
spurious book unless he is dis- 
honest enough to admit that it 
is genuine and claim the copy- 
right himself. 

—VyYVYAN HOLLAND, younger 

son of Oscar Wilde. 














tractive, but his smile predominated 
his features and the obviously genuine 
humour which lurked behind his 
utterances dispelled suspicion, and 
made dislike impossible. 

When he spoke the charm was 
complete, for his voice, apart from 
his words, was exceptionally pleasing. 
It was modulated, musical, rounded, 
and Wilde, aware of its power of 








Epigrams of Oscar Wilde 


No© man is rich enough to buy back his past. 


‘THE evolution of man is slow. The injustice of man is great. 


| WHEN a man is old enough to do wrong he should be old enough 


to do right also. 


| 
| 


heralds. 


WOMEN are meant to be loved, not to be understood. 

[7 takes a thoroughly good woman to do a thoroughly stupid thing. 
[D#4TH is not God. He is only the servant. 

AMBITION is the last refuge of the failure. 


{ERE is no such thing as an omen. Destiny does not send us 
She is too wise or too cruel for that. 











enchantment, used it with full 
dramatic effect. 

Few remain of those who heard 
him talk, but his many biographers 
are unanimous in acclaiming Wilde 


as the supreme conversationalist. 


H's talk revealed every facet of his 
Rage bizarre personality, his 
, his scholarship, his quick, pene- 
ae intellect, his delight in the 
use of decorative, high-sounding 
words, his love of the ornate and pic- 
turesque, his vanity and naive love of 
flattery, and, lastly, his tolerant good 
nature. 
Here was the dilettante, the amateur 
genius, who regarded his life as 


being infinitely more important than 
his works, the life-lover who lived 
for the sound of his own voice. 

His fund of knowledge seemed in- 
exhaustible, for what he didn’t know 
he invented. He touched upon 
everything with the same sureness, 
supremely confident. 

On one occasion at the dinner-table 
he was taken up on his boast that 
he could talk on any subject, imme- 
diately and spontaneously. There was 
a moment’s silence and then a voice 
said: “The Queen.” 

Almost before the words were out 
of the speaker’s mouth Wilde turned 
and said softly: “The Queen is not 
a subject.” 


Cwnr od 
On Bringing Up Parents 


er every father and mother understand that when the 
child is three years old they have done more than half 
they will ever do for his character. 


—BUSHNELL. 


OUTH is a wonderful thing. What a crime to waste it on 


children. 


—BERNARD SHAW. 





The lay-brother helped a dying woman make good use of £40,000 


Miss Hegarty ’s Will 


MAURICE 


HEN Brother Malachi, the 

/\/ Franciscan lay-brother, arrived 

in Ballymore he made a call on 
Miss Julia Hegarty, whom he heard 
was lying ill in bed. Her niece, with 
whom she stayed, was out, so when 
he heard his name called from an 
inner room he put down his bag and 
entered. 

“I am glad you came, Brother 
Malachi,” said Miss Hegarty, “as I 
am about to make my will.” 

“Upon my word, Miss Hegarty, 
you couldn’t do a better thing,” said 
Brother Malachi as he sat down. “I 
should like making a will myself if 
I had anything to give away.” 

“There is a pencil and paper be- 
side you on the table,” said Miss 
Hegarty, “and I want you to jot 
down everything, so that when I send 
for my lawyer he will find the greater 
part of his work cut and dried for 
him, and he cannot start charging 
me robbing sums for interviews, in- 
structions and all that.” 

“T see you are acquainted with the 
ways of the legal tribe,” said Brother 
Malachi with a smile. 


“you may well say so,” said Miss 
Hegarty. “I had bitter experi- 
ence of their ways when my little 
dog bit a postman twenty-seven years 
ago on the 11th of June last.” 
“Glory be to God, but ‘tis you 
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have the wonderful head for dates, 
Miss Hegarty,” said Brother Malachi. 
“I wish mine was half as good. 
"Twas only yesterday that the 
Reverend Father Guardian asked me 
when I had my last new habit, and 
I told him I never had a new one, 
although I was in the Order for the 
last twenty-seven years. He said that 
my present habit was a disgrace, as it 
looked like a collection of brown rags 
held together by pieces of string. 
So he then and there ordered me to 
get a new one forthwith. The next 
time you see me, Miss Hegarty, I 
shall be arrayed like the lilies of the 
field, and I must do my best to culti- 
vate a look of dignity to live up to 
the new habit. But let us get on with 
the will.” 

“In the first place, Brother 
Malachi,” said Miss Hegarty, “ write 
down that I give and bequeath to my 
dear niece, Mary Ann Hegarty, the 
sum of £20,000, absolutely, and with- 
out any reservations or conditions 
whatsoever.” 

“I call that a fine start,” said 
Brother Malachi, as he rapidly pen- 
cilled some notes on the sheet of 
paper, “a well deserved tribute to a 
very good girl. Next?” 


“| Give and bequeath {£10,000 to 
the Provincial of the Franciscan 
Order of Friars Minor, as a token of 
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esteem and gratitude to one of the 
Order, the Reverend Brother Malachi, 
whose visits to me are like rays of 
sunshine in the gloom.” 

“Pardon me,” said Brother 
Malachi as he held up his pencil in 
his right hand, “I don’t wish to in- 
fluence you in any way in the making 
of your will, but don’t you think 
£10,000 rather a tall price for a small 
amount of sunshine?” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Miss Hegarty, 
“the sum is trifling compared with 
the measure of my gratitude. 

“I give and bequeath to the 
Reverend Mother of the Presentation 
Convent School, and to the Reverend 
Manager of the Boys’ School, the 
sum of £500 each, to be expended in 
the purchase of food, clothing, shoes 
and boots for the poor children of 
their schools.” 


“Very good indeed,” said Brother 
Malachi as he noted the wishes 
of the testatrix. 

“I give and bequeath to the 
parish priest the sum of £250 for 
Masses for my soul.” 

“Next,” said Brother Malachi. 

“I give and bequeath to Jack Sul- 
livan, the jarvey, commonly known 
as ‘Mungo Park’, a pension of half- 
a-crown per day for life, the first pay- 


ment to start from the day on which 
he takes a life-long pledge to abstain 
from drinking whiskéy, brandy, rum, 
gin, wine, porter, beer, ale or any 
other kind of intoxicating drink what- 
soever.” 

Brother Malachi went 
quiet fit of laughter. 

“Poor old Mungo Park,” he said 
at length as he made a specially long 
note, “I can see the poor man in 
front of a cup of cocoa the next time 
he drives four cattle dealers to Puck 
Fair.” 

“The balance of my money, some 
£6,000 or 80,” continued Miss 
Hegarty, “I give and bequeath to the 
Christian Brothers for the benefit of 
the boys under their care. And that’s 
the end, Brother Malachi.” 


off into a 


— SEE,” said Brother Malachi as he 
put down his pencil, “ and believe 
you me that between the beginning 
and the end, you have done well and 
nobly. I hope the Recording Angel 
will make a note of it for your sake, 
Julia Hegarty, even as I have done.” 
“Ah, Brother Malachi,” said Miss 
Hegarty, “I should like to do a lot 
with my bit of money, but what can 
one do with only £40,000. Now if 
I had £40,000,000 I’d try to do 
something big. I once thought of 





MISS HEGARTY’S WILL 


what a splendid thing it would be if 
one could use their money by build- 
ing a ladder that would reach from 
earth to heaven. What do you think 
of that, Brother Malachi?” 

“TI think,” said Brother Malachi 
with a grim smile, “that it would 
cause a terrific amount of commotion 
at the bottom of the ladder. Why, the 
lads who would elbow one another 
out of their way and bring their hob- 
nailed shoes down on one’s knuckles 
as they forced their way up, would be 
just the very crowd St. Peter would 
slam the gates on at the top. The 
result would be that if the ladder 
was not wide enough and strong 
enough to allow one procession to 
come down and another to go up, 
there would be a series of most un- 
seemly commotions between the earth 
and the sky. I’m glad, therefore, that 
you did not have enough money to 
build that ladder, Miss Hegarty.” 

Miss Hegarty laughed heartily. 

“Oh, Brother Malachi,” she ex- 
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claimed, “ God forgive me for mak- 
ing jokes on such a subject, but your 
words bring before me the sight of 
Mickey Toomey, the rag-and-bone 
collector; Mungo Park, the jarvey; 
Dick Magee, the fish peddler, and 
Bill Hickey, the black sweep, inter- 
viewing St. Peter at the Gate, dressed 
in their everyday clothes.” 

Brother Malachi chuckled as Miss 
Hegarty dropped off to sleep. 

Soon her niece returned. The aunt 
was always a semi-invalid, who suf- 
fered from delusions. She smiled 
when Brother Malachi told her of 
the will. 


a Poor Aunt Julia,” she said, “ if she 

did have any money of her own, 
she would be kind and generous in 
disposing of it.” 

“TI believe, Mary, that God takes 
her good intention for the deed,” 
said Brother Malachi; “ still, I can- 
not help smiling when I think of 
that ladder.” 


Cwhl d 


Wise Words 


AN alcoholic is one who drinks between drinks. 


HEN it comes to women, men who have money to burn 
generally meet their match. 


BROKEN homes and broken toys seldom go together. 


py heaven an angel is no-body! 


Why do people say they are not themselves when anger 
tempted them into betraying their real self? 


i£ lump in the throat hardest to bear is the one caused 


by swallowing one’s words. 


OD always gives us strength to bear our troubles day by 
day; but He never calculated on our piling the troubles 
past, and those to come, on top of those of today. 





The Swiss Guard cannot marry 


Inside the Vatican 


REV. STEPHEN J. ROCHE 


7 <ERE is an Iron Curtain in the 
East; in the West there is the 
Bronze Door guarded by the 

Swiss Guard, armed with halberds. 

This door gives access to the 
smallest and to the youngest Euro- 
pean state, over the 100 acres of 

which reigns an old man clad in a 

white soutane; yet he is the most 

powerful sovereign in the universe. 

This state is built on an immense 

cemetery, and, when one excavates, 

one stumbles on deep catacombs, on 
sanctuaries where the pagans first of 
all, then the first Christians, placed 
their dead. 

There was also in the actual subsoil 

a Circus, and it was there that Nero 

put to death some of the first mar- 

tyrs of the new religion. 


N air of Sunday boredom pervades 

the streets and peaceful court- 
yards of the Vatican City. The mili- 
tary are numerous and good-natured, 
resplendent in their uniforms dating 
from the time of the Renaissance to 
that of Napoleon III. 

The cleanliness is perfect, and the 
morale on the streets, also. There 
are no cafés, no newspaper kiosks; 
all commerce is forbidden by law. 

The Chief of State lives in the 
Apostolic Palace. He is at one and 
the same time Sovereign of the Vati- 
can City and Chief of the Catholic 
Church; his predecessor, St. Peter, 





E Vatican City has about 

thirty streets and courtyards, 
about fifty houses, two churches 
besides St. Peter’s, a parish, a 
mountain on which stands Radio 
Vatican, a railway station, four 
post offices, a lawcourt, two 
prisons, two newspapers (the 
official Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
in Latin, and a semiofficial, the 
Osservatore Romano, in Italian) 
and four military barracks. 

Women are in a minority in 
the Vatican City. 

The population is 1,031 in- 
habitants, of which 850 are men 
and 181 women. But no woman, 
even though residing within the 
City, can be a citizen. 











was crucified here, head downwards, 
about 1,883 years ago. 

The entry to the Vatican City 
is by three principal doors—the 
Bronze Door, St. Anne’s, and the 
Arc of Bells. There are no customs 
officials at the frontier, but there is 
a double barrage to cross: that of 
the Swiss Guards, first of all, who 
will present arms if you are a Bishop 
or look like an ambassador; then 
there are the Pontifical gendarmes, 
who will direct you towards an office 
to obtain a visitor’s permit. 

The Vatican City loses its citizens 
when these no longer reside within 
its frontiers. The Cardinals alone 
form an exception, for they preserve 
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Across Nineteen Centuries 


N the beautiful Vatican gardens there stand two tall slender towers 

of steel—supports for the antenna of a broadcasting station. Near 
by is a square one-storey building covered with tiles. These very 
modern structures stand out in startling contrast with the ancient 
gardens surrounding them and with the venerable buildings in the 
other parts of Vatican City. 

The tiled building houses HJV, the Holy Father’s own radio 
station. It was installed under the supervision of Marconi, inventor 
of wireless. 

Six hundred million listeners—one third of the world’s population 
—heard Pope Pius XI in 1931 when he made the first papal broad- 
cast in history. 

The station ig used by the Papal Secretary of State in transmitting 
orders to his diplomatic representatives abroad. Each representative 
has been given a ten-tube short-wave set and has been assigned wave 
lengths and hours of transmission. 

The Vatican is always ready to make use of the latest developments 
of science in order to help the cause of the Church and to spread 


the word of Christ. 





—Don SHARKEY in White Smoke over the Vatican. 





their citizenship even if they dwell 
outside the City, provided they do not 
quit Rome. 


NE cannot be born a citizen of 

the Vatican City. One becomes a 
citizen by a decision of the Pope, and 
a passport is then issued by the 
Governor. 

The happy citizens of the Vatican 
City pay no taxes; they do not pay 
even rent since they live there only 
if their duties require them to do so. 
They are exempt from military ser- 
vice. The state provides them, at a 
very reduced price, bread, milk, 
sugar, clothing, in the official stores 
to which they alone are admitted. 
Pharmaceutical products are pro- 
vided by the State Pharmacy. 


THe Vatican City draws its reve- 


nue, which totals about two 
million lira monthly, from the sale 


of postage stamps, of which twenty- 
seven series have been issued since 
1929. Since the revenues do not 
cover all the expenses for officials, 
army, public works, the Vatican City 
shows a deficit which the Holy See, 
on the presentation of the bills, makes 
up. 

One of the most visible attributes 
of the serenity of the Vatican 
is its railway station. Beyond a few 
trains that it receives, its principal 
purpose is to mark the independence 
of the State, and that is why it pos- 
sesses an imposing front and several 
yards of rails which link it with the 
Italian railways. 

It has also an iron gate which can 
be closed and so can interrupt all 
communication between the Italian 
railroads and the Vatican Station. 


"THREE law courts exist at the 
Vatican City, although only one 
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is actually within the precincts. 
Trials are rare because the citizens 
are law-abiding and because the 
Vatican authorities prefer, when it is 
possible, to hand over the accused 
to the Italian authorities. 

The City has neither primary nor 
secondary schools; there are only the 
Pontifical Academy and classes for 
the choir boys. 

Although trade or industry is 
practically negligible, there is a 
quarter where one hears the noise of 
motors and machines. Mosaics, uni- 
forms for the army, and statues for 
the Basilicas are designed and manu- 
factured Two great printing esta- 
blishments function at the Vatican. 
One, for polyglot typography, pos- 
sesses the characters of all the world’s 
languages. 


‘THE Pope’s army counts 790 men. 

It is composed of several con- 
panies, perfectly distinct, between 
whom there is very little fraternisa- 
tion. There is neither a Minister of 
War nor a Chief of General Staff. 
The Pope’s Guards are of two 
kinds: the Noble Guard (eighty 
men) and the Palatine Guards (450). 
Their service is only periodical and 
they do not live in the Vatican. 

The Pontifical Gendarmes (150 
men) and the Swiss Guards (110 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


men) live in barracks within the 
Vatican City, and receive a monthly 
pay. The Swiss mount guard over 
the Pope; the gendarmes police the 
whole territory. 


‘THE right to marry is denied the 
Swiss Guard. The Pontifical 
Government over a century ago con- 
sidered that their pay was not ade- 
quate. The great giants who guard 
the Vatican complain bitterly but 
discreetly. They hope, however, to 
regain their right one fine day. 

Last come the Sampietrini. The 
upkeep or preservation of St. 
Peter’s is assigned to this Guild, 
which has existed since the sixteenth 
century, in which membership is 
hereditary. About seventy in number, 
they have a special uniform and from 
childhood are submitted to a long 
gymnastic training, so that they are 
veritable acrobats. 

They have a special technique, 
which they guard as a secret, for 
climbing to the summit of columns 
when the Basilica is being decorated 
in preparation for some great cere- 
mony. But the exploit which gains 
them the admiration of the world is 
the illumination of the front of 
the Basilica, which means putting in 
place 5,000 lanterns and _ 1,000 
torches. 


Owns sd 


The Grim Reaper 
NOTICE at the entrance gate of an Ulster churchyard: “ It 

would be a great help towards keeping the churchyard 
in good order if others follow the example of those who 
clip the grass on their own grave.” 


—Irish Catholic. 


FPrrapu for an atheist: “Here lies a man all Dressed Up 


and Nowhere to Go.” 
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The Passing Show 





Why Dublin Upset Her 


Wat ILL-EFFECT IS THE TOURIST 

trade having upon Ireland? Are 
the materialistic and commercial germs 
of foreign tourists infecting her blood- 
stream? 

The modern air of the capital was 
upsetting. Dublin appeared as a 
carbon copy of any large, progressive 
city in America or Europe. Not that 
we expected to see thatched cottages 
lining O’Connell Street or barefooted 
colleens parading to work. 

Its hotels, its restaurants, its build- 
ings and its very atmosphere strained 
to imitate the modern and progres- 
sive. It seerned in so doing, the entire 
Irish characteristics so endeared were 
stolen from Dublin’s face. 

This alarming observation was held 
only to Dublin, thank God! Let us 
hope that the infection is checked 
there. Let us hope that the rest of 
Ireland stays Irish. The secret of 
Ireland’s tourist success should be 
her difference. 

~-BARBARA C. JENCKS in Providence 
Visitor, U.S.A. 


Martin Was Mum 


[F YOU SEE PEOPLE TALKING ON A 

racecourse you always imagine that 
they are talking about the next race. 

I am glad to say that we hear less 
suspicious talk than we did. Some- 
times I hear such remarks as: “I 
wouldn’t trust so-and-so.” A _ well- 
known jockey is mentioned. When I 
say: “I’ve never seen him do any- 
thing wrong,” the jockey’s detractor 
will say: “I’ve seen him talking to 
X (mentioning some bookmaker or 
big backer) and you are not going to 


tell me that a jockey who is friendly 
with that man can be straight.” 

There is one rule which they have 
in Ireland which I think could be 
introduced in Britain with advantage. 
I only discovered it when I went to 
Baldoyle. 

Martin Molony, who has been a 
great friend of mine for many years, 
was going out to ride in a race. He 
passed me and it was the first time 
I'd seen him, so I naturally spoke to 
him. He told me he’d see me directly 
after the race. It was before I knew 
that people are not allowed to talk 
to the jockeys on their way from the 
weighing room to the parade ring. 

—GEOFFREY GILBEY in the Racing 

Review. 


No Need to Worry 


HEART SPECIALIST BELIEVES THAT 

sixty per cent. of the patients who 
come to him are suffering from exag- 
gerated or unnecessary anxiety about 
their hearts. 

“Most of these cases arise from 
the carelessness or ill-considered re- 
marks of doctors,” he says. 

A doctor’s curt statement, “ You 
have a small heart”—a good sign, 
meaning that the heart is not enlarged 
—may be terrifying to an already 
anxious patient, who interprets it as 
meaning that his heart is abnormally 
small. 

The patient leaves the consulting 
room convinced that his worst fears 
are true. He develops pains in the 
chest, which are a common symptom 
of worry. They seem to be heart 
pains. So anxiety increases and the 
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pains get worse. The patient starts 
coddling himself, and may even take 
to his bed. 


—Daily Express. 


Too Shy Farmers ? 


RISH AGRICULTURE HAS AN _IN- 

feriority complex. A farmer can be 
perfectly happy and prosperous at his 
work and even love it, and yet feel 
shy and self-conscious about his pro- 
fession when he comes in contact 
with the more  cock-sure,_ glib- 
tongued townsman. 

A farmer once compared it to the 
fact that a man may love and even 
adore a plain wife at home, and yet 
feel a little self-conscious or shy when 
walking her around the Spring Show. 

It is not just a matter of who has 
the most money, best car, best clothes 
or speaks the clearest French. It is 
definitely a question of occupational 
distinction, and nothing else. 

Since the world takes you at your 
estimation of your own value, well- 
meaning but misguided professors and 
teachers felt they were fulfilling their 
vocations by inducing brilliant boys 
and girls to flee the drudgery of the 
country and enter the élite profes- 
sions—Civil Service, teaching, medi- 
cine. Flight from the land and emi- 
gration were natural developments of 
this set-up. 

—C. CHAMBERS in the Irish Times. 


£ S(heep) D(ollars) 


UIETLY CROPPING THE MOSSY COVER- 

ing of the waste spaces of Conne- 
mara and the hills of Donegal and 
Wicklow and elsewhere in Ireland 
today, tens of thousands of sheep 
carry miniature fortunes on their 
backs. For Irish wool, particularly the 
Blackface type, is in keen demand in 
the U.S. and Canada. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


Last year we exported the dollar 
equivalent of £542,717 worth of this 
commodity to America, and sales in 
the Canadian market brought back 
dollars to the value of £87,637. 

That represented a big step for- 
ward, from the 1952 figure, a direct 
result of the Clean Wool Drive spon- 
sored by Céras Trachtala, the organi- 
sation set up to develop exports to 
the dollar market. 

And that market is capable of 
much greater expansion. 

—Irish Press. 


Creditor Nation 


UBLIC LIFE IN IRELAND IS MARKED 

by its simplicity and the avoid- 
ance of all superfluous pomposity, 
and—in this respect—reminds one of 
Switzerland. The offices of the cen- 
tral administration are concentrated in 
one large Government building, with 
the exception of the Department for 
External Affairs, which is situated in 
a large and beautiful villa at Stephen’s 
Green. 

The economic and social conditions 
inherited by the young Irish State 
from the British régime were rather 
complicated and difficult. Especially 
the matter of agricultural leaseholds 
required radical reorganisation. An- 
other urgent problem was that of the 
industrialisation of the country. 

I have confirmed from several 
sources that the aid obtained under 
the Marshall Plan greatly helped in 
abolishing the under-development de- 
rived from an historical handicap 
which constitutes one of Ireland’s 
chief tasks in the field of economics. 

It must not be forgotten that 
Ireland is one of the few creditor 
nations in Europe. 


—Dr. Kari Ripa in a Chicago 
WFJL broadcast. 


Cw Dd 
OOM TIME: A period when we all get rich by charging 


one another too much. 





The teacher told him he’d end up on the gallows if he didn’t mend 
his ways. He didn’t—and he did! 


*Twas No 


Easy Life 


CHARLES B. DRISCOLL 


IRATE Philip Roche had been 

picked out for the gallows while 

he was still in his childhood. 
His schoolmaster in a village on the 
shore of Bantry Bay once told him 
just what would become of him. 

Roche didn’t go into piracy right 
away, however. He became interested 
very early in the business of bilking 
insurance companies. 

The crime of barratry—cheating 
of the owners of vessels by the crews 
and masters—was ,indulged in by 
cliques of mariners in a dozen forms, 
just short of piracy, and Roche fell in 
with some of these cliques and be- 
came a master hand. 

Having cheated owners and under- 
writers separately, Roche laid out a 
grand plan for cheating them t- 
gether. He became master of a trad- 
ing vessel, got her well laden and 
well insured, and went to sea with 
his scurvy crew. He ran into a little 
cove and unloaded the vessel; then 
took her out to sea and scuttled her, 
He sold the cargo ashore and pocketed 
the money. 


E returned to Cork with the story 

that he had lost ship and cargo to 
pirates, and, having collected the in- 
surance for the owners of ship and 
cargo, blackmailed both sets of 
owners out of half of their winnings 
by threatening to tell the truth to 
the underwriters. 


Of course, Roche knew he was 
dealing with rogues all round. 

After this venture into three or 
four kinds of crimes in combination, 
Captain Roche found himself well- 
to-do and not at all under suspicion, 
for those who knew him to be a 
crook were few, and were themselves 
smirched. So the Captain married his 
Irish sweetheart, who was altogether 
innocent of any knowledge of his 
deviltry, and established her as the 
mistress of a fine home in Cork. 


HE accepted a place as master of a 

vessel trading between Irish and 
French ports and for a while gained 
an honest living. But the profits of 


this kind of life were trivial com- 
pared with the rewards to be had for 
first-class crooked work, so Captain 
Roche began to think seriously of 
piracy as a means of building up a 
fortune. 

He talked the project over with 
some of the toughs along the 
wharves. One who seemed to listen 
enthusiastically to his little tales of 
easy money was Pat Neal, a fisher- 
man who was known as a quarrel- 
some villain—he had killed two men 
without suffering any legal penalty. 

Neal declared he was willing to 
round up a few fine fellows who 
would form the nucleus of a crew 
for any desperate project. His first 
find was cut-throat Peter Cullen 
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Francis Wise, a fugitive from jus- 
tice who was likely to use any name 
that wasn’t his own, was the next, 
and when these three were assembled 
in a taproom to consult with Captain 
Roche, there was a fine beginning 
for a piratical enterprise already 
under way. 

ET’S start work tonight, Captain,” 

“ said Cullen, “for there’s a jolly 
French ship in the harbour that is 
the very thing we want. She’s the 
Sainte Marie, and she hasn’t started 
to unload, so we can run away with 
cargo and all. I can get enough hands 
to work the ship without any trouble, 
or we can use as many of the 
Frenchies as we need, and toss the 
others overside.” 

Captain Roche was for more quiet 
tactics. They waited until the Sainte 
Marie had taken on a new cargo. 
Then the four pirates shipped aboard 
her as passengers, bound for Nantes, 
France. 

Early in November, 1721, the 
Sainte Marie, Captain Peter Tartoue 
in charge, set sail from Cork with the 
plotters aboard. 


OCHE, being an experienced sea- 

man and having had command of 
several vessels, soon became well 
acquainted with Captain Tartoue, 
and volunteered to take charge of the 
ship whenever the Captain and his 
mate wanted to rest after a long tour 
of duty. On one of these occasions, 
when Roche was temporarily in com- 
mand of the ship, he called his com- 
panions into council and announced 
that the hour for action was come. 

Roche outlined the plan of action 
briefly. It included several swift 
murders. 
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Captain Roche then gave command 
to furl the topsails, and two French 
sailors went aloft. As they came 
down, Roche met them at the foot 
of the mast and killed them with a 
heavy spike. The hatches had been 
closed upon most of the others, who 
happened to be below. 

All but two members of the French 
crew were thrown overboard, and 
Captain Roche and his pirates took 
the vessel into Dartmouth, where 
they had her repainted, and renamed 
her the Mary. 

They altered her appearance some- 
what, so that it would be difficult to 
recognise her as the French trader, 
Sainte Marie, and then headed for 
Retterd m. There Roche <old the 
cargo of beef and pork, and took on 
a new cargo for London. 


E owner of the cargo, John 

Annesly, took passage as passen- 
ger, sO as to arrive in London with 
his goods and be ready to handle the 
disposal. 

The first night out of Rotterdam, 
Annesly, who was a landsman, be- 
came seasick. He was standing by the 
rail, in such distress as only seasick- 
ness can cause, when Captain Roche 
threw him overboard. 

Arrived at a French port, Roche 
learned that French and English 
authorities were on his track, and 
that rewards were out for his capture. 
He took passage for Scotland, carry- 
ing with him all the money thus far 
collected from sale of stolen cargo, 
deserting his crew. 


ULLEN took charge of the Mary and 
sailed for Scotland, too. He was 
jumpy, however, and, upon seeing 
two soldiers approaching the ship, 
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swam away and disappeared ashore. 
The rest of the crew then abandoned 
the Mary, and she was taken to the 
Thames to await the capture of the 
pirates who had stolen her. 

Roche was caught in London when 
he attempted to draw from a bank 
some funds he had deposited there 
under the name of John Eustace, an 
alias he generally used ashore. He 
was charged with piracy and brought 
to trial at Newgate. Cullen and Neal, 
learning of their master’s plight, 
appeared at court and offered to turn 
king’s evidence in return for a 
promise that they would be saved 
from the gallows. 

Captain Roche was thirty years old 
when he was hanged at Tyburn. He 
came to the end his prophetic. school- 
master had envisioned, for his body 
was hung up in chains over the 
Thames as a warning to pirates. 
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Lite Saving in 
a Bank 


Frrom earliest time doctors were in- 

trigued by the idea of transferring 
blood from a healthy person to a sick 
one, but things always seemed to go 
wrong. Then in the early 1900’s there 
were two discoveries which were to 
make human blood transfusion 
possible. The blood groups, which 
make blood of one human different 
to that of another, were identified; 
and also it was found that a simple 
chemical, sodium citrate, could 
prevent blood from clotting when 
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mixed with it in harmless quantities. 

Transfusions came into use for 
battle casualties towards the end of 
the first World War; as usual, it 
needed the stimulus of war-time 
conditions to bring about the accept- 
ance of new ideas. The concept of 
the “Blood Bank” grew up—a 
refrigerator in which bottled blood 
could be stored until it was wanted 
by someone seriously wounded, 

When peace returned, the doctors 
brought this new knowledge back to 
the hospitals and in most cities of 
the world little bands of blood 
donors formed themselves together— 
good people who were prepared to 
go to a hospital to give their blood 
for those who wanted it. 


BY 1950 every civilised country had 
its organised blood transfusion 
service. 

The Blood Transfusion Service in 
Ireland has four main sources of 
blood donors : — 

(1) Workers in factories and large 

city undertakings, 

(2) Suburban dwellers and house- 
wives, 

(3) Country towns, 

(4) Communities such as Religious 
Bodies, Students, and _ the 
Army. 

Blood donation, as so many 
workers and business people have 
discovered, is a trivial thing for a 
healthy person. 

When I gave it I asked the doctor 
just what effect giving a pint of blood 
had. “ Well,” he said, “it has about 
as much effect as would missing your 
lunch, or getting wet in the rain or 
staying up late at night, and any of 
us would do that for a sick friend, 
wouldn’t we?” 
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He bought diamonds with his fists, and fought snobbery with his diamonds 


The Fighting Senator 


HARVEY DAY 


= ou work in Cox’s Stove Fac- 
Y on don’t you?” Alexander 
Hamilton, owner of the most 
notorious saloon in Troy, U.S.A., 
gazed at the tall, powerful figure of 
seventeen-year-old John Morrissey. 
The young man remained silent. 

“How much d’you make?” 

“That’s my business.” 

“ Maybe. But I need a bouncer. I 
can pay much more.” 

“If I work for you, you’ll give me 
$20 dollars a week.” 

Hamilton had never paid more than 
$12 and the demand annoyed him, 
but he realised that the saving in 
broken mirrors, smashed glasses and 
splintered furniture would be worth 
the money. 


OUNG Morrissey had gone with his 

parents to America, a country 
where, he was told, even the poorest 
had plenty. But there were thousands 
of labouring Irish in the States and 
the work they did was even harder 
than at home. When he was tweive, 
he started work at Orr’s Wallpaper 
Factory, after sixty hours of grinding 
labour each week receiving $2. Then 
he went to the Burden Iron Mills at 
$5, and so to Cox’s Stove Factory, 
where they paid him nine. 

At seventeen, he was the toughest 
young fellow in a riverside town well 
known for roughness. He could be 
as savage as a bison, as quick as 


a puma; and as he walked down the 
street, young women turned to ad- 
mire his broad shoulders, his hand- 
some head crowned with burnished 
curls. John Morrissey determined to 
make money and to get to the top— 
no matter how. 

His first customer at Hamilton’s 
was Bibber M’Geehan, who had 
taken part in many brawls. He had 
once bitten off a man’s nose and had 
gouged out eyes. As usual, Bibber 
was making a nuisance of himself. 

As Morrissey, smiling pleasantly, 
came towards him, Bibber sneered 
and picked up his mug. But young 
John, without preamble, hit him. 
The docker slumped. Morrissey 
stooped, humped Bibber’s 200 Ib. as 
if he were an infant, walked to the 
door, pushed it open with one foot, 
and hurled the trouble-maker into 
the street. 


Worn streaked round that Hamil- 

ton had a new bouncer—one who 
could really bounce—and there was 
no more trouble. 

But he soon had to leave Hamilton’s 
because he loved Susie Smith, daugh- 
ter of Captain Smith, owner of the 
steamboat City of Troy. He had to 
make money for her. 

To New York, then, he turned his 
steps, where plenty could be picked 
up by the strong and ruthless. But 
New York was at that time agog with 
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the news of the fortunes to be made 
in California, where even if one were 
unsuccessful in mining gold, there 
were other rackets for a man willing 
to take a chance. So to California 
went Morrissey. 

One night, as he was making his 
way to his lodgings in San Francisco, 
he saw a couple of thugs going 
through the pockets of a drunk who 
lay in the street. He waded into them 
and carried the helpless man back to 
his lodgings. The drunk turned out 
to be a wealthy Englishman named 
Langham, who gratefully set up 
Morrissey in a gambling saloon. Soon 
the money rolled in and John ate the 
best food, wore silk next to his skin, 
and lived in the finest hotel in town. 

But there was fire in his blood and 
a desire for action. He loved fighting, 
and there were thousands of miners 
in the West who would gladly pay 
to see a pitched battle with bare fists. 
At that time Tom Hyer, former 
champion of America, lived in San 
Francisco. But he had retired and, 
unlike most champions, wisely de- 
cided to remain in that blissful state. 


G2ORGE THOMPSON, whose real 

name was Bob McLaren, had just 
beaten a fighter named Willis for a 
stake of $2,000. Morrissey felt he 


could lick Thompson, so a match was 
arranged for a similar fee, to be 
fought on Mare Island on August 31, 
1852. 

Everyone expected Thompson, the 
champion, to win, though all re- 
spected the young Irishman’s 
courage. They fought ten rounds be- 
fore a crowd of bearded miners, 
frock-coated gamblers, women in 
Paris creations, and swaggering stock 
riders with silver-mounted whips and 
pearl-handled revolvers swinging at 
their belts. 

At first, Thompson’s superior ring- 
craft made his opponent miss, but 
Morrissey’s toughness wore him 
down. In the tenth round, the 
weakening Thompson, trying to 
evade an attack, wrestled his man; 
then seized him by the hips of his 
trunks and swung him to the ground. 
Instantly the referee disqualified 
Thompson, 


WitH $2,000 in his pocket, Mor- 


rissey visited the racecourse at 
Santa Barbara and staked his purse 
to win a further five thousand. His 
chosen horse was much too good 
for the field, and soon he was on his 
way to New York, a relatively rich 
man. There he found that Yankee 
Sullivan claimed the title. 
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A clash was inevitable, and the two 
slugged each other unmercifully for 
thirty-six rounds. Sullivan was much 
cleverer, but Morrissey, three inches 
taller and weighing twenty pounds 
more, took everything his opponent 
could hand out. Both were in a sorry 
mess when they came up for the 
thirty-seventh round. 

Morrissey threw Sullivan against 
the ropes. Sullivan’s seconds rushed 
in to make sure that their man was 
unharmed; then some of his followers 
entered the ring and began brawling 
among themselves. The referee called 
“Time” and Morrissey retired to 
his corner. But Sullivan paid no at- 
tention and, turning on a man named 
Awful Gardner, began belabouring 
him. The referee again and again 
called Sullivan to come up to scratch, 
but Sullivan continued brawling, and 
so there was no option but to give 
the decision to Morrissey. 

Now recognised as champion of 
America, Morrissey was arrested for 
participating in an illegal prize fight, 
but he had political influence and 
was soon a free man. 


HE bought a string of gambling 
saloons and wore suits of broad- 


cloth and starched shirts. He was 
moving upwards in the filthy, slimy 
political morass when the romantic, 
handsome figure of John Carmel 
Heenan, known as “The Benica 
Boy” (because he worked for the 
Pacific Steamship Company at 
Benica) flashed across his horizon. 
From the first they disliked each 
other and were fated to meet in the 
ting. There are conflicting accounts 
of that encounter, which lasted 
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twenty-one minutes and ended after 
the eleventh round, when Heenan was 
unable to come up to scratch. At first, 
Heenan proved the quicker and more 
elusive, but Morrissey hammered into 
the ribs and wore Heenan down. 

Before that fight, Morrissey had 
been urged by his wife to quit the 
ring, and he had publicly announced 
that he would do so, no matter what 
the result. Though Heenan chal- 
lenged repeatedly, Morrissey con- 
tinued in retirement. 

He was a remarkably successful 
gambler. Everything he touched 
turned to money. He became a Con- 
gressman, moved to Washington, 
wore a diamond worth a fortune in 
his shirt, links studded with diamonds, 
and an enormous signet ring on his 
little finger. 


HE decided to return to Troy, to 
buy an estate in the residential 

quarter and become a leading citizen 
of his home town. But when it leaked 
out that the “ Honourable John Mor- 
rissey ” wished to buy land, no one 
would sell it. He was a gambler and 
a prize fighter and beyond the pale. 

“Tl show them,” he vowed. 
“ Morrissey’s never beat!” 

Under an assumed name he bought 
large tracts of land next to the estates 
of the most exclusive people and 
erected a soap factory. He ruined the 
neighbourhood, forcing the scorners 
to move. 

Having enjoyed this, he transferred 
himself back to Washington, where 
he settled down and was respected 
for his ability and his desire to 
improve the condition of the under- 
dog. 
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Hay round the armchair 


The Horse in the Drawing-Room 


JAMES REYNOLDS 


N a cold, windy night in the 
Chane of 1808, Lady Clancarty 

arrived home from a long stay 
in Paris. As the wheels of her heavy 
road coach crunched to a stop under 
the portico of Blandor, she sighed 
with relief; for she was tired. 

The entrance door of the castle 
swung wide and displayed a brightly 
lighted hallway and a leaping fire in 
the big fireplace. As Lady Clancarty 
entered her house, her mind was 
mainly concerned with the thoughts 
of how long it would take a maid to 
fetch a pot of strong, hot-red tea. 


Just inside the door, Lady Clan- 
carty sniffed the air. 
“Horses,” she said. 

horses.” 

Pushing open a door in front of 
her, she took a long look into the 
library. “Horses,” she shrilled, an 
octave higher than before. Then, her 
lips levelled into a thin, exasperated 
line, she swept up to the drawing- 
room like a ship in full sail. 


“I smell 


FLINGING open the door, Lady Clan- 

carty stopped and let out a scream. 
“Horses! Horses in every room of 
my house. Marshal them out of here.” 

It was then she uttered the words 
that were turned into a song and 
hawked on every street corner in 
Dublin and London, for ha’penny a 
sheet. 


Come tonight to Clancarty’s Ball, 

Painted horses on the wall, 

Every room a reeking stall, 

To hear my Lady, that’s not all. 

Her wrath’s the like of a morgue- 
man’s pall. 

Let it be a lesson to you all. 


iE explanation given by a sleepy 

Lord Clancarty was simple, if a 
bit ingenuous. Heavy rains had so 
undermined a wall of the Blandor 
stables that the foundation had caved 
in and caused the roof to fall. He had 
ordered his beloved horses housed at 
the castle until such time as he could 
repair the damage to the stables. He 
had had no idea that his Lady would 
return from Paris so soon. 

There is a most engaging water- 
colour painting in the National Gal- 
lery in Dublin which shows a section 
of a handsome 18th-century drawing- 
room. Standing in the doorway is a 
wild-eyed Lady Clancarty in scoop 
bonnet, a huge fur muff, and a silk 
travelling pelisse. Lord Clancarty, in 
furred dressing-gown and Turkish 
lounging turban, sits calmly smoking 
a long-stemmed pipe in front of a 
roaring fire. Wandering around, 
nibbling the hay that fills the arm- 
chairs like fodder-baskets, are seven 
or eight beautiful thoroughbreds. 

On the wall, portraits of these and 
other horses look down placidly upon 
this uncommon scene. 


From A World of Horses (London: Hutchinson. 20/-.) 





Every scrap of evidence pointed to a small dark man with a gun 
in his pocket 


His Too Perfect Murder Case 


ROBERT BRENNAN 


AS any writer of detective fic- 
H tion produced a thriller in which 

the State prosecutor, who had 
in his hands convincing evidence that 
the man in the dock was guilty of 
murder, became himself a private 
detective and unearthed proof that 
the accused was innocent? 

If there is such a book, I have not 
heard of it, but it is a fact that in 
1924, Homer S. Cummings, then 
State Attorney for Fairfield County, 
in the State of Connecticut, did just 
that. 

Mr. Cummings was later (from 
1933 to 1939) Attorney-General of 
the United States, during which time 
he and I became very friendly, and 
we discussed the case now and again. 

He is naturally a modest man, but 
he is not unmindful of the fact that 
the Israel case had already become a 
legal classic both in the United States 
and in Europe. 


‘THE man who was murdered was a 
quiet, very popular priest named 
Father Hubert Dahme, pastor of St. 


Joseph’s Church, in the city of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

The man who was accused of the 
killing was an impoverished Jew, 
who some time after his arrest con- 
fessed to the crime. 

The evidence in the hands of the 
police was such that it seemed cer- 


tain the man faced the electric chair. 

There were, however, a few who, 
without any assignable reason, felt 
that the accused was a victim of a 
most extraordinary combination of 
circumstances, 

Homer Cummings decided to in- 
vestigate the case himself. He felt 
that for State’s Attorney it was just 
a§ important to protect the innocent 
as to convict the guilty. 


EARLY four months after the mur- 

der, Homer Cummings appeared 
before the Criminal Superior Court in 
Fairfield County to conduct the case 
against the prisoner. Instead, he told 
this almost incredible tale. 

On February 4, 1924, Father 
Dahme, as was his wont, set out for 
his evening walk at 7.30. It was dark 
but the electric lights were on. The 
priest had walked less than a, block 
from his church when a man came 
up behind him and shot him. 

He fell unconscious and died an 
hour later. 

There were several eye-witnesses 
of the crime, and most of them said 
that the man they had seen running 
away was a small man who wore a 
grey cap and a dark overcoat with a 
fur collar. 

A post-mortem disclosed the fact 
that the bullet which had killed the 
priest had been fired from a .32. 
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HIS TOO PERFECT 


A WEEK later Harold Israel was 
picked up in Norwalk, some 
twenty miles from Bridgeport. He 
was small, he wore a dark overcoat 
with a fur collar and a grey cap, and 
in his pocket there was a five-chamber 
revolver with four chambers loaded. 
At first he denied all knowledge of 
the crime, but he finally confessed he 
was the culprit. 

He said that the empty shell would 
be found in the bathroom of the 
house he had lodged in, in Bridge- 
port; and when the police went there 
they found the empty shell. 

Then he took the police over the 
ground he had travelled after the 
shooting, and this corresponded with 
the route the witnesses had seen the 
murderer taking. 

Four people identified Israel as the 
man they had seen running away 
after the crime. 


NOvE of them had ever known Israel 

before, but there was a fifth wit- 
ness who knew Israel very well. She 
was a young waitress in a restaurant 


which Israel had frequented and 
which was only a block away from 
the scene of the crime. 

She swore that some minutes be- 
fore the shooting she had seen, 
through the restaurant window, Israel 
passing by. She said he had waved at 
her and she at him. 

A ballistic expert stated that the 
bullet which had been extracted from 
the brain of the dead priest could 
have come only from the .32 revolver 
which had been found on Israel. 

Homer Cummings, in detailing all 
this, said that he was greatly im- 
pressed by one fact—and in this he 
exhibited a detective instinct of the 
highest order. 
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In the very long and detailed 
statement which Israel had signed 
admitting the crime, there was not 
one single detail which had not 
already been in the possession of the 
police before Israel was arrested. 

This led him to the conclusion that 
Israel had signed, not a voluntary 
statement but one which had been 
dictated by the police. 

Later, when Israel repudiated the 
confession, he said that though he 
had not been tortured or beaten, he 
had been subjected to police ques- 
tioning for twenty-eight hours, at the 
end of which time he woukd have 
signed anything to get a rest. 


Homer Cummincs then told how 

he had interviewed the accused 
and every one of the witnesses. He 
went over the scene of the crime and 
the supposed course of flight of the 
murderer, under conditions as nearly 
as possible like those which existed 
on the night of the shooting. 

The first discovery he made was 
that the landlady of the house where 
the accused had lodged had found 
another empty cartridge case in the 
bathroom. 

The accused and his two fellow- 
lodgers had been in the habit of prac- 
tising revolver shooting in the woods 
and afterwards had thrown away the 
empty shells. 

This threw doubt on the police 
theory that the empty shell they had 
found in the bathroom had con- 
tained the bullet which killed Father 
Dahme. 

Homer Cummings next looked into 
the evidence of the four witnesses 
who had not previously known Israel 
but who picked him out in the line- 


up. 
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He pointed eut that before this 
identification had taken place, a 
vague description of the man who 
had been seen running away had been 
published in the local papers. 

It said that he was a small man 
wearing a grey cap and a dark over- 
coat with a fur collar. 


ONE day in court he saw amongst 
the spectators some men who 

from their clothing and general ap- 

pearance answered the description. 

He asked two officials—one of them 
the sheriff—to pick out the people in 
the court who answered the descrip- 
tion. 

The sheriff picked out seven such 
men and the other official eight, 
seven of whom were those picked 
out by the sheriff. 

This, said Cummings, showed how 
casy it was to arrive at a mistaken 
identification. 

But the waitress in the restaurant 
could not be mistaken. She knew the 
accused well and she swore she had 
seen him in the neighbourhood 
within minutes of the crime. 

Homer Cummings, selecting a night 
when the lighting conditions were 
similar to those of the fatal night, 
went to the restaurant and stood in 
the spot where the waitress had been 
standing when she saw the accused 
through the window. 

In addition to the window, there 
was, a few feet further in, a glass 
partition to protect the goods dis- 
played in the window. 


‘THERE was a bright light between 
the window and the glass. He 


found that it would be impossible to 
recognise anyone passing outside. 

He put this to the girl, who then 
admitted that she was not on sure 
ground. 

There had been a substantia! re- 
ward offered for testimony which 
would lead to the conviction of the 
murderer, and the girl had already 
applied for the reward. She had 
come to the conclusion that since 
Israel had confessed he must be the 
murderer. 

Finally, Cummings brought along 
six ballistic experts from the Reming- 
ton and Winchester Arms Companies 
and they, with the help of enlarged 
photographs, showed clearly that the 
bullet which had killed the priest 
could not have been fired from Israel’s 
revolver. 

Homer Cummings showed, too, 
that Israel’s alibi, which had been in 
the hands of the police from the 
start and which had never been in- 
quired into, would have cleared him. 


[ SRAEL had insisted that at the time 

the crime was committed he was 
sitting in the Empire Picture Theatre 
looking at The Leather Pushers, 
after which followed three other pic- 
tures, which he sat out. 

His account of what was showing 
at the time he entered the cinema 
and at the time he left corresponded 
exactly with the time schedule re- 
corded by the management for that 
night. 

In the circumstances, Harold Israel 
was set free. 

The real murderer 
brought to justice. 


Was never 
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History records only one indispensable man—Adam. 
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The Quiet Laugh 


LORD DUNSANY 


NE afternoon of the Eton-and- 
Harrow match I was walking 
round the ground at Lord’s, 
while a great number of other people 
were doing the same, when I heard 
a lady in the crowd beside me saysto 
her husband, which I took him to 
be: “Look out. There are those 
tiresome Brent-Harritys just behind 
us.” 
A glance that I had seen her throw 
over her shoulder showed me which 
the Brent-Harritys were, and the 


woman who had spoken slightly in- 


creased her pace, taking her husband 
with her, while the couple they were 
avoiding continued at the same 
pace. 

And presently something, I do not 
know what, seemed to tell Mrs. 
Brent-Harrity that the other two 
were avoiding her, and she stopped 
for an instant and gave a little laugh, 
a quiet laugh that I could not hear, 
but I saw her teeth shining; and then 
she said something to her husband, 
and they walked slower, while the 
others continued their pace, so that 
soon the four of them were out of 
my sight, two of them in front of me 
and two far behind. 

There is, of course, some story 
connected with every action of men 
and women, though it isn’t often you 
find it, nor did I for two years. And 


From Homes 


then one day at a party I happened 
to be introduced to Mrs. Brent- 
Harrity, and I remembered the name. 


AND as we talked she brought to me 

over the pavements of London, 
and among the noise of the motors 
and the talk of passing things, some- 
thing of the unchanging things of the 
hills of the heart of Ireland, some- 
thing that turned me from the 
thought of cocktails and bridge to the 
thoughts of curlews and heather and 
white cottages and the odour of turf- 
smoke, and we spoke of Ireland and 
of happy days and of troubles. 

And I liked her so much that I 
asked her if we might meet again, and 
she kindly arranged another meeting. 
And we often met after that, and one 
day she told me a story that was 
evidently about those two people that 
I had seen before her at Lord’s; and 
on another occasion I asked her a 
few questions about them, and at 
different times we talked of them a 
good deal, and so I got their story. 

They were relations of hers, but 
superior to her in wealth, and, in- 
deed, to all their neighbours, so that, 
though they lived in Ireland, their 
friends were all where they had a 
wider choice, chiefly in London. 
Their neighbours were all friendly 
enough to them, rather too friendly; 


and Gardens 
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and these two, the Frayne-Eagans, 
found them a bit too demonstrative 
for their taste. But they found it very 
easy to put the country people in 
their place, and with a few tactful 
rebuffs where they seemed to be 
needed, they checked any undue 
familiarity from the small neighbour- 
ing landowners. 

And then the troubles came. All 
this was many years before my 
chance sight of those four at the 
cricket match. The troubles came 
and, right or wrong, or whatever 
their politics, those whom the people 
liked were spared, and those whom 
they hated were in deadly peril. The 
loyalists had all been disarmed with 
everyone else, and there was nothing 
to protect any man now but the affec- 
tion of the people. 


‘THE Brent-Harritys had it, and the 


Frayne-Eagans had not. Both the 
Brent-Harritys had had it all their 
lives, neither of the Frayne-Eagans. 
Mrs. Frayne-Eagan was an English- 
woman and wealthy; it was her 
money that ran Eagan Towers, as 
their little house was called. They 
and the Brent-Harritys lived nowhere 
near each other; but news, or rather 
the knowledge of men and women, 
travels today about Ireland as quickly 
as ever it did, and the invention of 
trains and motors has never quick- 
ened its pace, for it goes faster than 
either of them. 

But surely, it may be urged, the 
telegraph can beat it. No, not even 
the telegraph. For a telegram has to 
be translated from Morse to English, 
and then written down and put in an 
envelope, and addressed and sent off 
on a bicycle, and delivered; and long 
before that the postmistress will have 
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discussed the contents with whom- 
ever she considers worthy of confi- 
dence, and the gist of it will be the 
talk of the little village before it is 
read by the man to whom it has 
been addressed. 

And so where Mrs. Brent-Harrity 
lived in the next county but one, 
everything was known about Mr. and 
Mrs. Frayne-Eagan that was neces- 
sary for an estimate of their charac- 
ters, and for an exact knowledge of 
what they would always do. 


ND what the people knew in any 
county in Ireland, Bran Pheely 
knew, and on the information he had 
of what the people knew of the 
Frayne-Eagans in the hilly county 
that they inhabited, he decided to kill 
them both. He never let out his plans, 
but the information on which he had 
based those plans was common know- 
ledge in Munster, and the people of 
the county in which Mrs. Brent- 
Harrity lived knew what he would be 
sure to be doing about this case. 
And one of them went to Mrs. 
Brent-Harrity one night and knocked 
at her door, because she had been 
kind to him, as indeed she had been 
to everybody, and said: “I only 
called, Mam, to ask how you were.” 
And she waited for him to go on; 
and he went on, and said: “ And to 
ask if it mightn’t be a good thing to 
warn your cousin over in Borrisadair, 
and that wife that he has, to get out 
of the country till the trouble blows 
over and while they are still alive, 
which they mightn’t be if they were 
to wait too long.” 


HE said to him: “Thank you, 
Mickey. But it might be too late 
for that, with things as they are. But 
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if you would tell Bran Pheely that I 
would like a word with him, I would 
ask him if he wouldn’t let them live.” 

And Mickey had said: “Sure, I 
don’t know Bran Pheely at all.” 

“TI know that,” said Mrs. Brent- 
Harrity. “ I know that. And I am not 
saying you do. But if ever you met 
anyone who knew him, ask him to 
tell him that. And try and meet him 
quickly, for there might not be too 
much time.” 

“ Sure, I will, Mam,” said Mickey, 
stepping out of the glow of the house, 
and the dark night covered him up. 

And late the following night there 
was another knock on the door, and 
Mrs. Brent-Harrity went to open it 
and her husband came with her. 


SHE opened the door a crack, then 

wider and wider until it was wide 
open, and saw nobody, but stood 
there looking out into the night 
beyond the glow on the gravel that 
shone from the open door. And then 
Bran Pheely stepped into the midst 
of the light, and pointed to Brent- 
Harrity and looked at his wife and 
said to her: “Tell him to go back 
into the house.” 

And she turned her head and 
nodded to Brent-Harrity, and he 
walked away into an inner room. And 
then Bran Pheely said: “I heard it 
said over beyond the hills that it’s the 
way it was that you wanted to see 
me.” 

And she said: “I did, General.” 

“ And what is it I can do for you, 
Mam?” he asked. 

And she said: “ Didn’t you have a 
good enough time when you were 
here in the stables?” 

And he said: “Sure, I had the 
grandest time, and I loved all your 
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horses. It was a pleasure to groom 
them.” 


“ WELL, now,” said Mrs. Brent- 

Harrity, “ didn’t I always give 
you good advice whenever you asked 
for it?” 

“ And indeed you did, Mam,” said 
Bran Pheely. 

“Didn’t I advise you to stick to 
your religion,” she said, “when you 
wanted to change to ours because 
you had quarrelled with your priest?” 

“You did so, Mam,” he said. 

“ And aren’t you the better for it?” 
she asked. 

“ By all the Saints I am, Mam,” he 
answered, 

“Well, then,” she said, “I have a 
bit of advice for you now.” 

“And what would that be, Mam,” 
he inquired. 


“Vou know,” she said, “how the 
English have different ideas 


from what we have. They look at 
things in a different way. And I didn’t 
want you to do anything that might 


tell against you in the end. And 
that’s why I have this bit of advice 
for you.” 

“And what 
repeated. 

“Tt wouldn’t 
to shoot 
answered. 

Bran Pheely looked very thought- 
ful. 

“They wouldn’t like the shooting 
of a woman,” she said. 

“She’s the worst of the two of 
them,” he answered. 

“TI know,” she said. “ And they are 
both bad. But hasn’t my advice to 
you always been good?” 

“It has indeed, Mam,” he said 
again. 


is that, Mam?” he 
thing 
she 


be a good 
the Frayne-Eagans,” 
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“THEN don’t shoot the Frayne- 
Eagans, General,” she said to 
him. 

“It mightn’t be too easy to take 
that advice, Mam,” he told her, “ con- 
sidering the orders I have from 
higher up.” 

“Then do it for my sake,” she 
said. 

He looked at her and nodded and 
stepped aside, and there was nothing 
there but the night and the glow on 
the gravel. And Mrs. Brent-Harrity 
closed the door, and even the glow 
was gone. 

That was all a long time ago, and 
Mrs. Frayne-Eagan had been to many 
matches at Lord’s since then, where 
she met a good many people who 
were worth knowing. 
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™ BUT one has a certain position to 

keep up,” she used to say, 
“after all; which ome cannot very 
well do if one hobnobs with every- 
one.” 

And then came that day when I 
saw the four in the crowd that was 
drifting round at Lord’s, the Frayne- 
Eagans ahead of me and the Brent- 
Harritys dropping behind, and Mrs. 
Brent-Harrity’s story lighted the in- 
cident up, so that I saw what had 
been happening, as one so rarely 
does, and I even knew the thoughts 
of Mrs. Brent-Harrity as she gave 
that quiet laugh. 

She was thinking of the night 
when she talked with Bran Pheely on 
the little patch of gravel that shone 
in the dark. 


Pra sis 
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Staples. 


OONER or later somebody is going to come up with the 


answer to what 


is wrong with the world. It is 


tight shoes. Got this from a fellow who says he has 
been in the shoe business for twenty-five years. People 
insist upon shoes not large enough for them. Feet hurt. 
Cannot think. Result: bad temper, prejudice, war! Letter 
ends with offer to organise shoe dealers into a league to 
refuse to sell shoes to customers who will not buy them 


big enough, 


—WALTER DAVENPORT. 





One of France’s greatest generals learned his soldiering in Ireland 


No Siege of Derry ! 





FT. HE Siege of Derry and the Battle 
of the Boyne have become so 
much the vested interests of 

Party politics that what really hap- 

pened at them is little understood or 

appreciated. 

Sir Charles Petrie’s skilful account 
of both these events, in his recently- 
published The Marshal Duke of Ber- 
wick (London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
25/-), is certain to raise a cloud of 
controversy. Of the celebrated siege 
of the Maiden City he writes: — 

The fact is that there was no 
siege in any accepted meaning of 
the term, nor even an effective 
blockade; given the strength of the 
rival forces, neither was possible. 

In support of this thesis, he quotes 

another military historian: Hilaire 

Belloc, who maintained, in his 

James II: — 

Within Derry there was actually 

a larger force of men and a very 

much better provision of artillery 

and firearms than in the lines out- 
side the town. If we put the thing 
in military terms, it is almost far- 
cical: a larger, a better-equipped 
force contained behind its walls by 

a small and worse-equipped one, a 

formidable defence attacked with 

inferior weapons that could not 
affect it: the besiegers working at 

a great distance from their ultimate 

pase over very bad roads, the be- 

sieged handicapped by no distance 
over which to convey their muni- 
tions and arms; the besieged with 
ample housing, living under condi- 


tions of comfort so long as the 
provisions lasted, the besiegers in 
the open field under what was, at 
the beginning of the operations, 
abominable weather. 


In the circumstances, it would 
seem to argue a lack of enterprise 
among the besieged that they allowed 
themselves to be shut in at all. 


MONG the Jacobites, serving his 

military apprenticeship during the 
Williamite campaign of 1689-91, was 
young James Fitzjames, Duke of Ber- 
wick (son of Arabella Churchill by 
King James II), who was later to be- 
come a Marshal and Duke of France 
and the most successful French com- 
mander of his day, rivalling in fame 
his uncle, the Duke of Marlborough. 

In Donegal, Tyrone and Fer- 
managh, where he commanded a 
force responsible for clearing the 
Jacobite lines of communication from 
the constant attacks of Williamite 
partisans, the future Marshal gained 
valuable experience of guerilla war- 
fare which was to profit him in later 
years, when he commanded the army 
of Louis XIV against the Camisards 
in the Cevennes and the Miquelets in 
the East of Spain. 

At the Boyne Water, too, young 
Fitzjames played his part, his horse 
being shot from under him during 
Schomberg’s charge. In this battle, 
writes Petrie, William’s army was 
greatly superior in strength and train- 
ing to that of his father-in-law; and 
it was much better positioned. Yet 
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William failed to envelop and destroy 
his foes : — 

The truth is that William proved 
as indifferent a general in Ireland 
as he had shown himself to be in 
the Low Countries. Indeed, the 
generalship on both sides at the 
Boyne was mediocre, though 
French historians have dismissed 
the action too lightly when they 
talk of “a skirmish followed by a 
retreat”. The only general who 
really distinguished himself was 
old Schomberg, and he was killed 
during the course of the battle. 


HEN, after his defeat at the Boyne, 

his father fled to France, young 
Fitzjames stayed on, fighting in the 
campaign and finding Marlborough, 
who succeeded William, a much 
more formidable foe. At the age of 
twenty, Fitzjames was given charge 
of the Jacobite military administra- 
tion in Ireland until, on Tyrconnell’s 
return from France, he was sum- 


moned by his father to Paris. 

In Ireland, and later during the 
French campaigns, the young Duke 
of Berwick was closely associated 
with Patrick Sarsfield; and, in 1695, 


less than two years after Sars- 
field’s death, Berwick married Sars- 
field’s widow, the beautiful Honora, 
Countess of Lucan. 

Honora died in 1698, leaving her 
grief-stricken husband an heir, to 
whom his father bequeathed the ttles 
and properties bestowed upon him 
by a grateful King of Spain, after his 
brilliant generalship had saved that 
country in 1704. 

In 1700, Berwick married again— 
this time to Anne Bulkeley, daughter 
of the Master of James the Second’s 
Household. Their numerous progeny 
ensured the inheritance of his French 
properties and dukedom. 

His experiences in the Irish War 
had taught Berwick an important 
lesson : — 








T all began when Arabella 

Churchill, daughter of a broken- 
down cavalier, was thrown from 
her horse at a riding party near 
York. For also in the company 
was James, Duke of York and 
heir-presumptive to the English 
throne. James had an eye for a 
woman, pretty or otherwise; and 
poor Arabella, even when not 
hors de combat, was no beauty. 

Anyway, that was the start of 
a liaison between them, and one 
of its fruits was James Fitzjames, 
Duke of Berwick. 

Born in 1670 and educated in 
France as a Catholic, he thus 
saw, in the court of Louis XIV, 
Gaul, though not at her highest, 
but certainly at her best. The 
figure of the Grand Monarque 
reflected the glory of her soldiers, 
diplomats, artists and men of 
letters. 

Life was bound by an elaborate 
etiquette—it was a privilege to 
help the king strip off his shirt 
—and at sixteen young Fitzjames 
went from this precious atmo- 
sphere to join the imperial forces 
that drove the Turks out of 
Hungary. 

—The Universe. 








In later years, one of the cut- 
standing characteristics of the 
Duke of Berwick as a general was 
his diligence in obtaining informa- 
tion as to the intentions and move- 
ments of the enemy, and it may 
well be that this was due to the 
recollection of an action he ex- 
perienced between Cavan and Bel- 
turbet during the days of his 
youth. .. . Hardly was a message 
despatched before it was known to 
Berwick, and if ever a general knew 
how to create and use a system of 
military intelligence, it was he. 
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AMonc his other outstanding charac- 
teristics as a general were :— 
the skill with which he usually 
managed to fight on ground of his 
own choosing; his meticulous care 
to see that his troops were regularly 
paid, well fed, and adequately sup- 
plied with arms and ammunition. 
His regard for his Irish soldiers 
was shown on many occasions and in 
many circumstances. In letters to his 
son in Spain :— 

. there are continual references 
to individual Irishmen whom one 
or other was trying to help, and at 
one time the Marshal was pressing 
the Spanish Government to form a 
regiment of Irish Guards in the 
hope of giving employment to the 
numerous Irish soldiers who had 
been disbanded at the peace. So 
late as 1717 he was still advocating 
their cause, for his first reaction to 
the news that a friendly Secretary 
of State for War at Madrid had 
been changed was to write: “I 
fear that the poor Irish will not be 
the better for it.” 


T Almansa, where Berwick was 

victorious, an Irish unit—the 
Berwick Regiment—played a promi- 
nent part. 

“A great, dry devil of an English- 
man who always goes on his own 
way,” the Queen of Spain had called 
Berwick. But his way was that of 
justice and loyalty, of kindness to the 
unfortunate. President Montesquieu, 
in his panegyric of the Marshal, 
wrote :— 

In all the governments he was 
appointed to, every English or 
Irish family that was poor, and 
that had any sort of connection 
with anyone of his House, had a 
kind of right to be introduced to 
him. .. 








iR CHARLES PETRIE, president 

of the Military History Society 
of Ireland, read a paper in 
University College, Dublin, on 
“The Irish at the Battle of 
Almansa ”. 

This engagement, fought in 
Spain in 1707, resulted in a vic- 
tory for the son of James II and 
Arabella Churchill, in command 
of a Franco-Spanish army, over 
the allied armies of Britain, Por- 
tugal, and the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, and was described by 
Frederick the Great as the most 
scientific battle of the 18th cen- 
tury. 

An interesting feature of the 
battle was that the allied forces 
were commanded by Ruvigny, 
Earl of Galway, an_ exiled 
Frenchman, while the Franco- 
Spanish forces were led by Ber- 
wick, an exiled Englishman. 

A contemporary ballad shows 
that English soldiers have not 
changed much in centuries of 
war. It goes: 

Full twenty miles we marched 
that day 

Without one drop of water, 
Till we, poor souls, were almost 

spent 

Before the bloody slaughter. 

From which it would seem 
that the P.B.I. has always been 
the P.B.I. no matter where wars 
were fought. 


—QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times. 





It was impossible to behold 
him, and not be in love with 
virtue, so evident was tranquillity 
and happiness in his soul, particu- 
larly when he was compared with 
others who were agitated by various 
passions, 


A HAIR in the head is worth two in the brush. 
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O’Casey’s 


SEVENTY - FIVE - YEARS - OLD SEAN 
™ O’Casey’s first, and never-pro- 
duced, play gives some idea of his 
early struggles and disappointments. 
He wrote The Crimson and the 
Tricolour, he tells me, on “all sorts 
and sizes of paper—any paper I 
could get—sometimes it was pur- 
loined.” 

O’Casey sent it to the Abbey 
Theatre managers, who were im- 
pressed, but said they would need 
time for consideration. Months later 
they wrote to him to say they had 
lost the script, and would the author 
let them have another copy. 

He had none, and so long was it 
since he had written it that he could 
not remember a single word. 

Like the born playwright he is, he 
at once set about writing The 
Shadow of a Gunman, which proved 
to be the forerunner of his many 
famous plays. 

—PETERBOROUGH in the Daily 
Telegraph. 


Nigel’s Four Jobs 


[iGEL FitzGERALD, WRITER OF BEST- 
selling whodunits, was born in 
County Cork. Grown up, his thoughts 
turned to the Bar, but through acci- 
dentally getting his luggage mixed 
with that of a celebrated actor-mana- 
ger, he became more interested in 
the Theatre, and eventually joined a 
Shakespearean touring company. 

It was not long before he was 
playing juvenile lead with Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell in one of her last 
appearances in these islands. 

Since then he has interrupted a 
stage career by travelling extensively, 
becoming a headmaster and serving 
in Europe during the war. More 


Lost MS. 





Kate O’ Brien’s Next Book 


ATE O’Brien, the first Irish 

novelist to have her name in 
16-ft. letters on Broadway, is in 
Italy. 

Her pilgrimage will give us 
the first book—and film, too, I 
think—on the life of Catherine 
Hayes, the Limerick girl who 
became the greatest European 
prima donna of her age. 

Catherine lived in the last cen- 
tury. Now her biographer is 
travelling through all the great 
concert halls of Italy tracking 
echoes of the “nightingale” 
voice, as the Italians called it. 

—Sunday Express. 











recently he has spent his time rusti- 
cating in County Mayo with his wife 
and family. 


Jane’s Romance 

E CHAWTON ESTATE, NEAR WIN- 

chester, where Jane Austen spent 
the closing years of her short life, 
and which includes the cottage 
museum maintained by the Jane 
Austen Society, has been offered for 
sale. Most of her life was, however, 
spent at Steventon, Hampshire, where 
she was born, and it was at Steven- 
ton that the brief romance blossomed 
with the young Irish student, Thomas 
Lefroy, who afterwards became Lord 
Chief Justice of Ireland. Ridicule of 
Lefroy by Jane’s friends seems to 
have put a period to this flirtation, 
for as she wrote to a friend: — “ He 
is so excessively laughed at about me 
that he is ashamed of coming to 
Steventon, and ran away when we 
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called on Mrs. Lefroy a few days 
ago.” 

Then twenty-one, Jane was not 
indifferent to the attractions of “ my 
Irish friend,” for in the same letter 
she says, “He is a very gentleman- 
like, good-looking, pleasant young 
man, I do assure you.” 

Lefroy, a year younger than Jane, 
lived to be ninety-three, and in old 
age he wrote that Jane was “one to 
be much admired and not easily for- 
gotten.” 

—Irish Independent. 


Heads or Tails 


WHO COINED THE PHRASE “ HEADS 

I win, tails you lose”? Was it 
that somewhat unpleasant Galwegian 
John Wilson Croker (1780-1857), 
politician and  place-hunter, who 
ended up as Secretary to the British 
Admiralty, and was one of the 
“ narkier” contributors to the Quar- 
terly Review ? 

His cruel bludgeony review of 
Endymion is said to have snuffed 
out poor Keats like a candle. 

I quote from The Croker Papers:— 
“A game which a sharper once 
played with a dupe, entitled, ‘ Heads 
I win, tails you lose!’” 

—SALLyY NoaGIn in the Irish Press. 


Humorist from Glasgow 
AN IRISH WRITER WHO IS REACHING 


the best-selling novelist class, 
John D. Sheridan, is going back to 
his first love and is now finishing a 
batch of humorous essays to be en- 
titled When the Humour is on Me. 

Though Irish of the Irish, Sheri- 
dan was born in Glasgow. He moved 
to Ireland when he was eight years 
old—* shortly after I came to the use 
of reason.” 

In his teens he began writing 
poems, essays, stories for the ex- 
clusive magazines, By the time he was 
twenty-two he had worked his way 





Price of Fame 


NE way of measuring a man’s 

fame is to see what price his 
letters and documents fetch after 
his death. 

A London firm are offering a 
letter from Bernard Shaw to 
Noél Coward for £7 1os., while 
documents or letters from Lord 
Kitchener, Dr. Livingstone, 
Marie Antoinette, and Scott of 
the Antarctic are priced at 
£10 10s., £10 10s., £15 1538., and 
£1 15s. respectively. 

Four letters from Lawrence of 
Arabia and two from his brother 
are offered at £40, while six 
souvenirs of General Gordon are 
priced at £5 §s. 

—BROMLEY ABBOTT in the 
Sunday Dispatch. 











down to the daily newspapers—with- 
out a single acceptance. 

But his first book, humorous essays 
entitled I Can’t Help Laughing, be- 
came a best-seller at once. 

In between his books, he writes 
film scripts. One of them, a docu- 
mentary on W. B. Yeats, which he 
also helped to direct, got a Venice 
film festival award and was given 
twice in London’s television pro- 
gramme. 

For some years 
school-teacher in Dublin. 
lives there, is now fifty-one. 

Once asked for information about 
himself for publicity, he wrote back : 
“I take sixteen-and-a-half in collars, 
hate gardening and wash regularly.” 

He is married, has four children. 

—The Universe. 


No Tax, No King 


“1R VERE HUNT, GRANDFATHER OF 

poet Aubrey de Vere, was walk- 
ing through the streets of London 
and happened to pass a house in 


Sheridan was a 
He still 
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Say TO YOUR CHEMIST 


Once you try 

Euthymol there’s 

a tang of healthin 

your mouth that 

, only Euthymol can 

give. It not only 

cleans your teeth 

but protects your 

gums and destroys bac- 

teria associated with 

decay and mouth odours. In 

short, its the complete tooth- 

paste. Next time you visit 

your Chemist say EU... 

THY MOL for real 
mouth freshness 
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For the Pilgrimage 


and after... 

EV. J. A. SHIELDS has written the 
te Guide to Lourdes. It 
enrich the journey for any pilgrim and, 
what is perhaps a still severer test, will 
be read by him with pleasure long after- 
For those who cannot make the 


will 


wards. 
journey in person it will be the passport 
to do so in mind. There is no abler or 
more sympathetic guide than Rev. J. A. 
Shields. Here is a subject dear to every 
Catholic, and it is well handled by a 
He has 
an enormous 


writer who knows his theme. 
packed this book 
amount of valuable information and he is 
always authentic, authoritative and 
eminently readable. The list of con- 
tents includes the following : 


into 


The Call of Lourdes, 





Cures at Lourdes 

Travelling to Lourdes, 

The Pilgrimage Programme, 
Special Notices, 

Hymns, Chants and the Invocations, 
Excursions from Lourdes. 
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This 3/- Guide to Lourdes 
special Marian Year publication. 
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which an auction was in progress. 
Attracted by the noise, he entered. 

The lot under the hammer was 
Lundy, in the English Channel. The 
auctioneer explained that the island 
was subject to neither tax nor tithe, 
acknowledged no king, no parliament 
nor any law. Sir Vere immediately 
made a bid for this “ Utopia.” The 
hammer fell and he found himself the 
owner of an island. 

It turned out to be a sound invest- 
ment, for it paid for itself by the 
sale of rabbits. Sir Vere welcomed it 
as a haven to which he could retire 
when he was on strained terms with 
England and Ireland at the same 
time. On it he established a small 
Irish colony and drew up for them 
a quaint code of laws. 

At one period he was very addicted 
to card-playing, but when he had lost 
about £15,000 he renounced cards 
for ever. 

He is said to have lost half the 
family property over some trivial 
offence given to his father. He was a 
man of great ability, which he seldom 
turned to purpose. He was a Member 
of Parliament, and it is said that the 
patent for his peerage was ready. At 


the last moment he changed his mind 
and declined it. 

He had a ready and resourceful 
wit. Once when he was at a great 
public dinner, the health of Lord 
Castlereagh was proposed, and re- 
fusal to drink the toast could only 
result in a duel. Everyone looked at 
Vere Hunt. He was the first to rise. 
He lifted his glass. 

“ Here’s to the health of my Lord 
Castlereagh,” he said, and then added 
“may the Lord be troublesome to 
him.” 

—AILEEN O’DONNELL in the 
Limerick Chronicle. 


Flippant Research 


AMES JOYCE IN HIS LATER YEARS 

was interested in Psychical Re- 
search. 

One whole chapter of Finnegans 
Wake seems to include an account of 
a séance. The names of several 
famous mediums are mentioned. 

Joyce’s treatment of  spiritism, 
it should be said, is frequently 
flippant. 

—J. S. ATHERTON in Notes and 
Queries. 
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Cooking the Goose 


OMMUNIST: One who borrows your pot to cook your 
goose in. 


[’'s all right to hold a conversation, but you should let 


go of it now and then. 


L}Fe’s greatest optimist: Brian O’Lynn, who, when he fell 
into a river, exclaimed hopefully: “ There’s land at the 


bottom.” 


HAVE been accused of pulling people’s legs. True—but 
only because they are crooked. 


—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 











Christmas Cards 


Irish Liturgical Art Series and many BRENNAN 





others. 
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bad IT WILL REPAY YOU 
HOLY PICTURES TO CONSULT US 
n BEFORE RENEWING 
RELIGIOUS GOODS YOUR INSURANCES 
& ee 
Wholesale, Retail, Mail-Order 


Telephone: 78358-78359-78360 
Write for Catalogue (Free). 


Telegrams: BRINSURE, DUBLIN 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


o 
| IRISH ART PUBLICATIONS 1, 2, 3 Westmoreland St., 


(Dept. 1.D.) DUBLIN 
2 Capel St., Dublin. 

















THE CATHOLIC GEM 


FOURPENCE MONTHLY 5/6 PER ANNUM 
The POPULAR Magazine 
for Schoolgirls and ’boys. 


ACH month this attractively-produced periodical for the 
9 to 15-year-olds is packed with entertaining articles and 


stories, has competitions, pen-friends circle and the GEM 
CLUB 


@ ‘ Makes a nice balance between the ordinary and trivial 
schoolboy’s and schoolgirl’s paper and the more devotional 
publication.” —Jrish Press. 


@ “ The tone is soundly Catholic.”"—Standard. 


JOHN S. BURNS & SONS 


195 BuccLEUCH STREET, GLasGow, C.3. 
“ The monthly treat that’s hard to beat!” 














COT DOWNS DOS WUT DONT D portant essay on a topical sub- 
ject. 
He weighs the _ respective 


FORTHCOMING merits of recent social develop- 


ments, with particular regard to 


ry ] cS their effect on justice, liberty 
FEATURES and progress. 
* 
SWOT DOWN dD OOH DOW OD Stage Prodigy from Lisburn 
At the age of thirteen, William 
Dublin's Palace of Giass (Young Roscius) Betty had a 
An English expert writes of the fortune of £30,000. The king 
capital as a grey city where no and many dukes admired the 
man may separate the intrinsic young actor. 
richness of pure architecture * 
from that even richer, that more : 
potent quality born of memories. 058 of a Bomb Village 
* Michael Breen, from Kilkenny, 
is a V.JI.P. in the rocket-range 
Good and Bad in a Welfare State township of Woomera, in the 
Can you build Utopia on the Australian desert. 
assumption that man is perfect ? * 
Michael P. O. Purcell, M.A., 
who became a lecturer at Uni- Kelly Dreams Come True 
versity College, Dublin, after The father and brother of Holly- 
winning the Coyne Menforial wood’s Grace Kelly were world 
Scholarship, has written an im- champions at sport. 





ORDER FORM 


To THE IRISH DIGEST One year: 12/6 
43 Parkgate St., Dublin, Ireland. Two years: 21/6 


Please send me post free the IRISH pDiIGEsT for year(s) beginning 


Se Uh dicteionancedetdias issue. Remittance herewith. 


In U.S.A. and Canada: Ome year, $3; Two years, $5 
In Africa, Australia, New Zealand etc.: One year 12/6; Two years 21/6 
Post free to all parts of the world 


U.S. Subscriptions may also be sent to the American News Company or any of its branches or direct to 
the International News Company, 131 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y 


iE next (August) issue of THE Irish DiGest will be published on 
Thursday, Fuly 29. 








GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S 


HOME ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Here is a book designed to meet the home needs of every 
man and woman. 

Arranged in two main parts—Housecraft and Cookery—it 
contains 720 pages and has over 2,000 illustrations, many in 
natural colours. These informative pictures show the character- 
istics of hundreds of domestic products ; the proper shape and 
design of scores of finished dishes; the “* way-to-do-it” of 
dozens of tricky household jobs. 


Size 10 ins. x 7% ins Price £2. 10s. 
WRITE NOW FOR FREE PROSPECTUS 
TO C. J. FALLON LTD., 43 PARKGATE ST., DUBLIN 


Please send me free prospectus of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S 
HOME ENCYCLOPAEDIA, with monthly payment terms. 








Address 











Nylon Reinforced 
Heel and Toe 


Wolsey Socks 


Advertisement of Sunbeam Wolsey Lid., Milifield, Cork. 











TWO GUINEAS 
John K. Bell, 


IRISH DIGEST 
COMPETITION 


William F. Costello 


H. Percival, 


ONE GUINEA 
Christopher Geoghegan, 


John McNulty, 


Mrs. Delia Whelan 
i BO) 


Mrs. C. Madden, 


Raphael Fitzgerald, 4 


Miss Maureen O Neill, « 


JULY PRIZE WINNERS 


FIVE GUINEAS 1 
Miss E. M. Joyce 


Brendan Condon, 


Rev. T. J. Lynch, P.P., 
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of five continents 
climate Ways arrives in pertect 
mndition always the same smooth, invigorating 
ew that has quen hed the worl biggest thirsts for 
nearly two hundred years. Where there’s 
somebody to say “ ‘Thank Goodness. My Guinness,” 


there's goodwill and respect tor Irist skill and industry. 


GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 





